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A Memoir or THE Live AND‘ LaBors or THE Rev. 
Avonrram Jupson, D. D, By Francis Wayland, 
Prosident of Brown University. 2 Vols. Pp. 566, | 
522. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Sold by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington. ae: 

This important contribution to the history of 
inissions has long been expected, and the per- 
formance has justified the delay. Dr. Jad- 
son’s life is the story of the commencement 
of missions by the churches of America in. for- 
eign lands. It was the day-dawn of the wide- 
spread plans of Christian beneficence, which 
are the glory of our land, expressed not only in 
Bible Societies, Home Mission Societies, and 
Foreign Missions, but in every other society 
which has for its aim and end peace on earth 
and good will-to man. 

The incentive to this great work, in the mind 
of Dr. Judson and his associates, arose. from 
reading the “Star in the East,” by the Rev. | 
Claudius Bachanan, whose conversion was one 
of the fraite of the pastoral labors of the Rev. 
John Newton, himself a singular expression of 
God’s goodness and long-suffering compassion. 
The leaven hid in the heart of Judson soon be- 
gan to heave and expand. He sought the aid 
of the churches in and around Boston, but they 
were timid—they could not understand how it 
could be that they should trast a young man 
whose wishes were clothed in language of 
Spartan simplicity: “ Give us the means to go, 
and at the end of somo twenty years you may 
hear of us again.” And, with reluctance, 
the Board of Missions, then recently created, 
gave Dr. Judson a letter to the well-known 
Rey. George Burder, of London, proposing to 
resign Dr. Judson and his friends to the pat- 
ronage and direction of the London Society. 
This letter is dated January 3, 1811. 

The English Missionary Society declined 
any joint mission with the American Board ; 
and the Prudential Committee decided to~weo- 
ommend to Dr. Jadson and his friend, Samuel 
Nott, Jr., not to place themselves under the 
direction of the London Missionary Society, but 
to wait the further intimations of Providence 
at home. These were goon manifested in the 
wishes of the churches that thoy should be 
sent forth at their cost and charge. And Dr. 
Jadson sailed, with his friend Newell, on the 
18th Febfuary, 1812, from Salem. Nott, Hall, 
and Rice, sailed from Philadelphia on the same 
day. This, then, is the era of foreign missions 
of the American churches. 

They were all great men, and the last was 
Dr. Judson, who is destined to be known as the 
Apostle to the Burman Empire. 

The history of that mission is a romance, 
written in part by the beautifal and gifted 
woman who linked her fortunes with his in 
1811, and whose love and devotion ie unsur- 
passed by any heroine delineated in the pages 
of fiction. 

Dr. Judson was o remarkable man. He en- 
tered the Empire of Burmah alone, and unsus- 
tained by any earthly protection. He had to 
begin at the beginning of his work-—the lan- 
guage was without a grammsror 4 lexicon. 
The famous old John Leland, of Berkshire, used 
to say, “ There are many men little enough to 
be great—there are few men great enough to 
be little” Dr. Judson’s labors as a preacher 
began so soon as he could speak the language, 
and it was long before he had any encourage- 
ment. “Do you think the prospect bright for 
the speedy conversion of the heathen?” was a 
question put to him by « pious man ; to which 
he replied, promptly, “As bright ae the prom- 
ises of God.” His faith was always calm, clear, 
and enduring—his will was indomitable; no 
disease, no dangor, no difficulties or trials, 
changed for a moment his fixed plans. 

Having made himself perfectly familiar with 
the Burman language, he ssomed to prefer it 
to his native tongue. He was aware that this 
knowledge imposed upon him ths duty of de- 
voting a considerable portion of his time to the 
work of translation ; yet he considered’ his ap- 
propriate business as missionary to be the 
preaching of the Gospel. “Hw believed that 
Christianity was-to be promulgated by the con- 
tact of individual mind with individual mind. 
He did not devise any set of measures to ope- 
rate, a8 it is said, on the public mind, and 
ehange the views of the masses. He had little 
confidence in schools as a means of the conver- 
sion of men. It was sufficient for him to know 
Christ and his Apostles had made it their 
great work to pr@claim to men everywhere the 
news of salvation, and he resolutely followed 
their example. 

There is something deeply interesting in 
fucts like these. In these volames we. see one 
of the most learned and able men in India— 
that nursery of great mon—as man of refined 
manners and cultivated tastes, surrounded by 
a company of native Christians who had yet 
only begun to putoff their habits of barbarism, 
penetrating the recesses of the forest and thread- 

ing every accessible rivulet, for the sake of 
preaching to almost naked savages the Gospel 
of our salvation. Wherever he could find list- 
eners, were they many or few, there he stopped 
to discourse on the message of redeeming love. 
Whether from his boat or on the shore, wheth- 
er by day or by night, he was always ready to 
reveal to these wandering barbarians the love 
of God, in sending his Son for our redemption. 

In this work he was remarkably successful. 

Rarely did he go into the jungle, without; on 

his return, “bringing his sheaves with him.” 

And when, at length, he felt constrained, by’ 
order of the Board of Missions, to devote him- 

self to the work of translation, it cost him a 

pang; and the paper which recorded his reso- 

lution to forsake the jungle, and devote himeelf 

to a life of greater self-indulgence, was bedewed 

with his tears, 

It may interest the readers of this notice to 
be told that the present results of the Burman 
miseion, from ite commencement to 1852~'53, 
show 88 mission stations, 112 sub-statione, 64 
missionaries, 205 native mission 182 
churches, and 14@52"members wpa on the 
Profestion of their faith and “relations of 
Christian 
and 2,063 pupils. 

Dr. Judson possessed a remarkable 
for calling into actual servise all 
native Christians. He saw'that « 
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interpreter for the King at Ava, in making tho 
tent with Sie Arcibld Campball His doa 
was twice determined on; ono by the Pakan- 
wun, the leader of the armies, who himself fell 
suddenly into disgrace, and was executed at an 
hour’s notice ; and orders were several times 
given by the brother to the Queen, who was 
the real.ruler of the Empire, for his “taking | 
off,” but the governor of the prison waited for 

the express order of the. King, and so the life 
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of the was saved. 
President Warland, in his admirable chap- 
ter on the character and labors of this emi- 


nent man, says, “ Ho was endowed with a will | 
of the highest order. It was capable of con- 
trolling his physical nature, so that his body 
would do or suffer whatever it was command- | 
ed. It subjected the natural to. itual| 
Ho conld have made himself» mathomatician, | 
impassioned orator, and perhaps a poet, by the 
strenuous exertion of his will. This is, I think, 
one of the rarest of human endowments, and 
it is bestowed only upon men who sre emi- 
nently gifted. Is has seemed to me that the 
highest range of human talent is distinguished, 
not by the power of doing well any one par- 
ticnlar thing, but. by the power of doing-well 
anything we resolutely determine to do.” 
This is a notice of unasal length for the ool- 
umns of the Era, bat it finds its apology in the 
value of the work, and its bearings upon the 
advance of the reign of Christ in all the 
earth. t 


Hars axp Misuars oy a Tour 1x Burors. By 
Grace Greenwood. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. . 

The charm of this volame—and everything 
from the pen of Grace Greenwood has a 
charm—is a sprightliness and a naiveté that 
disarm criticism, like the laughsome glee of a 
child, to whom the falling snow, the early 
spring, the Crystal Palace, the Christmas treo, 
everything in the world of nature, the world 
of art, and the little world of home, is a nov- 
elty, a mystery, or a poem, yielding some fresh 
inspiration to eyes that never weary, and to a 
heart that never aches. Among all the “haps 
and mishaps” of this year of absence, there 
was nothing marvellous in the way of adven- 
ture, or new in the way of sight-seeing ; but to 
her sll was new and marvellous, and the most 
phlegmsatic natures will feel the pulses of that 
warm, gladsome, womanly heart, and the gush- 
ings of its joy, though even its spiritual mag- 
netism may fail to convey to others those 
“shocks of intense pleasure” that made our 
author reel in her saddle “ with the intoxica- 
tion of sight,” as she rode over the “ wondrous 
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Campagna” and gazed upon the “ exquisite 
tints, and infinite shades, and inconceivable 


brightness” of the “sky of skies.” 

e like Grace amazingly for her downright 
honesty; because having a heart; she shows it 
without restraint, and yet with a true womanly 
delicacy. We can bear with her ecstatics be- 
cause they ere natural and honest, and there- 
fore meot & response in all true natures. To 
be sure she “piles ap the agony” in presence 
of the Apollo Belvidere and the Dying Gladi- 
ator, and tries the full force of that part of 
speech known as the adjective ; but itis always 
a nataral emotion, even when wrought to its 
highest ecstacy, and is never put on for effect. 
To be sure she tells us how she felt, rather 
than what she saw—or she describes objects 
through her own emotions ; but then it is pleas- 
ant and stimulating to know how such a mind 
was affected by nature, socie and reli- 
gion, in the Old World—a pleasure next to 
that of seeing with one’s own eyes. It is like 
listening to. music from an invisible band on 
the still night air. 

A downright of opinion, too, she has, 
and utters it with the strength and feeling of a 
woman’s heart. We would give more for one 
page of her instinctive repulsion at the Papal 
system, 26 an imposition upon the chaste sim- 
plicity of & true devotion, than for a whole 
volume of invective from Kirwan. ~- 

Most heartily do we commend the book to 
ll lovers of genuine sentiment, of refined and 
poetic feeling, of gonial, sprightly narrative, 
and of pure religious principle. 

The above appreciative notice we find in the 
New York Independent. It is, we presume, 
from the pen of Henry Ward Beecher. We 
heartily concur in its encomium of an exceed- 
ingly pleasant volume of Travels, than which 
nothing more racy and readable has been 
issued from the press this season. If the au- 
thor’s record of impressions sbroad is not al- 
ways 26 grave, classic, and well-considered as 
that of Hilliard’s “Six Months in Italy,” it is 
fresher, freer, warmer—nay, & more earnest 
individuality. 

[t bears on every page ample evidence that 
she has been true to her own convictions; that 
she saw with her own eyes, and uttered her 
own thoughts. It is very pleasant and exhila- 
rating to read a book of Europsan travel, which 
is nots mere intellectual survey of life, art, and 
and nature, but a hearty, honest transcript of 
all the author sew, felt, and enjoyed, in. her 
wanderings. A warm, earnest, happy, hopeful 
human heart, beats audibly along its pages. 
She manifests, without any disguise, her quick, 
generous, womanly instincts, impulses, and en- 
thusiasmse—lovee strongly, and hates deeply— 
despises shows and pretences, and looks through 
the guady pomp and tinsel splendors of reli- 
gious despotism, to the wrongs and oppressions 
underlying them—and amidst all the seductive 
influences of life at Rome, retains her Protest- 
antisra and Democracy. Her representations 
of religious theatricals, and the way in which 
Christianity is caritatured and common sense 
outraged thereby, are very spirited and effect- 
ive. Her contempt for mocklings is as hearty 
and emphatic as that of the stout German Re- 
former himself. Bed 

The book ‘has the tone and coloring of # fa- 
miliar letter; its Careless abandon and unre- 
faults lie on its surface, quite too manifest to 
offend any tolerable sport to the eritical hunt- 
er after blemishés. We can ort forgive 
which, we arp sure, will commend it to the 


York: Putnam & Oo, For sale by R. Farnham, 
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to think and to write. It is a work to be stud- 


ied and treasured up for future use. t 


A Gurp To Exerism Composrtion ; or, One Hun- 
~ dred and Twenty Subjects analyzed and illustrated 
from analogy and the writings of colebrated ancient 
and modern authors, to teach the art of argument- 
ation and the development of thought. By: tho 
Rey. Dr. Brewer. Boston: C, 8. Brancis & Co. 
“For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pa: avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol, pp. 415. 
We have no faith in any contrivances of 
teachers which will make the hill of science so 
easy that it will cease to be the strenuons and 
the earnest who alone shall reach the summit. 
Bué we find in thie book much to admire and 
commend, It is by one of the masters of Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge; England, and its method 
is admirable, and if only 
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it would do good eer- 
vice ; but, (there must be buts everywhere, and 
oftenest in such matters as these,) the danger 
of saying labor and making a hard task easy, 
renders it questionable as to the ultimate re- 
sults of this and like books. t 


Hutex Muieravs, on Jasvuitr Bxecurorsuir. 
lvol. Pp. 312. Published by Do Witt & Daven- 
port, Nassau street, New York. Sold by Gray & 
Ballantyne, Washington. 

Seldom have we read a work of such ab- 
sorbing interest, describing, as it does, the pro- 
cess by which a young inquiring mind is led to 
cast off the formula of the Catholic faith, in 
which it was trained, and the persecutions to 
which it is in consequence subjected, extend- 
ing through every relation of life. 

The book contains many truths of vital im- 
portance. G. 
Tus Convent AND THE Manse. By Hyla. ~ Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. Cloaveland: Jowett, 
Proctor, & Worthington. Sold by Gray & Ballan- 
tyne, Washington. lvol. Pp. 242. 

We are here presented with a delightful pic- 
ture of a clergyman’s home—sa home where 
intelligent industry presides, and governed by 
the sweet law of love ; where the heart is free 
as mountain winds to gush forth in loving 
words and deeds, or in merry play with the 
happy spirits that surround it—a little heaven ; 
not the heaven where no sorrow is, but where 
it comes as & ministering angel to turn the 
thoughts more trustingly upward, and make 
the tried and purified spirit beam with a more 
heavenly lustre. Perhaps the author is a cler- 
gyman’s wife, and her own home sat for the 
portrait. If eo, we envy its inmates, one and 
all—from the happy husband down to the Irish 
servant girl. : 

In strong contrast is presented the life of a 
convent, where the glad gushings of the heart 
of youth are represented ag fotterel by unnat- 
ural restrictions. The author arraigns those 
parents who, to gratify a selfish ambition, and 
gain political influence, send their daughters 
away. from free and happy homes, where they 
have been tenderly reared by the hand of ma- 
ternal love, and shut them up within gloomy 
walls, where, he Bays, they are subject to the 
artful persuasions and iasidious teachings of 
Jesuits and Sisters, miscalled of Mercy. He 
holds, that forbidden to think, to judge, to act 
for themselves, it is impossible that their minds 
should be as thoroughly disciplined asin schools 
where free discussion and inquiry are encour- 
aged; and hence that they the more readily 
receive the specious falsehoods and complicated 
dogmas taught them for truth. To believe and 
obey is their duty, and not to reason and reflect. 
Consequently, they soon learn to consider their 
parents heretics, and in the end fall into the 
arms of “ Holy Mother Church.” G. 











THE FAMOUS CASE OF LORD STIRLING. 


We understand that the Press is beginnirg 
to take notice of this important case. One 
more remarkable has rarely come before us; 
and never, we believe, have we heard of one 
more deserving the sympathies of the People 
of this country, both on account cf the base- 
ness of the efforts to falsify law and faete, 
and because there are really interests at stake 
which might; and ought, to be made available 
for the purpose of retrieving the bungling di- 
plomacy of 1818 in regard to the Fisheries. 

Our readers may recollect that, in August of 
last year, some notice was drawn to the case 
by the announcement that a company was 
formed for the purpose of trying tho question 
in the Law Courts, as to the right of Great 
Britain to the Fishery grounds, The ground 
of this pretension was, that Lord Stirling act- 
ually possessed in law, by acts judicial and 
royal, seisin or lawful right over the whole. 
And this is perfectly true. 

The Government of England, although it 
could not openly violate the sanctity of the 
law, nor deny the act of the sovereign made in 
conformity with that law, sought, while hold- 
ing Lord Stirling quiet under pretence of com- 
promising with him for his immense rights, by 
underhand means, to undo what it had vainly 
sought to defeat in open court. 

They accordingly commenced an illegal ac- 
tion against Lord Stirling by means of a treach- 
erous agent; which action ought to have been 
‘dismiesed at the onset, having been in open 
violation of the law and practice of the British 
courts. And this was recently declared to be 
illegal in the House of Lords: But the agita- 
tion in the Canadas, subsequent to the estab- 
lishment.of Lord Stirling’s rightin 1831, was 
such that the judges of Scotland, at the desire 
of the Government, tolerated this illegal action, 
for the purpose of giving the impression that 
the right had not been established: 








To fully comprehend these points, those of 
our reade ere curious for details must 


6 work of Mr. J. L. Hayes, now 
about to be re shed. Every man ought to 
read and understand it. * 
As, however, qur subscribers may desire to 
have a few facts on the case, we will state some 
sading points ; the more so, a3 agents of Eng- 
the truth, and in all their attacks have care- 
‘ignored the judgments in Lord Stirling’ 
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not recognised or established according to law. 

Hence, on the point of title, there has not 
been an instance on record in Gréat Britain, 
of such repeated and unanimous recognition. 

The reader, surprised, will perhaps ask, Why, 
then, this persevering opposition ? The answer 
is simple enough ; and we give it in the words 
used by meny British Ministers—that “the 
claims involved political consequences of such 
moment, that the Government was afraid to 
grapple with them.” This is the key to the 
whole mystery. 

Now, a8 to the property. The Scotch law 
requiree certain forms to be gone through, be- 
fore an heir can enter into possession of his 
lands, and the rights appertaining to them. All 
these Lord Stirling falfilled. He obtained four 
verdicts of Jyries, of 15 men each—and finally, 
after the last or special Jury, the King, William 
IV, on a writ issued from Chancery, gave him, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, seisin or legal 
possession of all his lands and rights. These 
lands comprise the whole of the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, &c , and the Fisheries. By that instru- 
ment of seisin, the charters confirmed by act 
of Parliament became again the law of those 
countries, giving the Provinces in fact, through 
Lord Stirling’s rights, entirely independent 
of Government. ; 

On the completion of that act, on the 8th of 
Jaly, 1831, @ great dinner was given to Lord 
Stirling, in Edinburgh, at which Mr. Roboert- 
son, advocate, who had been Chancellor of the 
last Jary, and is now Lord Robertson, Judge 
of the Court, of Sessions, addressed the Earl in 
& complimentary speech, in which he remarked 
that “the law of Scotland had now done for 
him all that it could do to invest him with his 
rights,” &c. 

We must, at this point, say a few words in 
regard to Scotch Juries on questions of heir- 
ship. We have the testimony of many Judges 
to their superiority over the common Jury— 
and among them, Mr. Hayes gives that of a 
Judgo singularly hostile to Lord Stirling, on 
account of the “political character,” as he 
chose to term it, of hiscase. He quite ridiculed 
& common Jury, in comparison with the highly 
respectable Juries in Lord Stirling’s case. The 
reason is obvious. The common Jary, from in- 
capacity or want of habit, is rarely able to 
grasp the value of evidence, and takes its cue 
after the last speaker, or some obstinate fellow 
Juror; while in this system of Scotch Jary, 
men of a different stamp sit upon it. As for 
instance, in all Lord Stirling’s Jaries, the ma- 
jority were Advocates, writers to the Signet, or 
Solicitors—the very men most capable of sift- 
ing documentary evidence ; and through this 
severe ordeal did Lord Stirling go, four times. 
His case is the more strengthened, as in the 
case of the Title, by opposition ; for on the lat- 
ter Juries, in particular, lawyers presented 
themselves and sat on the Jary, who intended 
no favor to Lord Stirling, (the Crown law- 
yors watching the proceedings) and yet they 
unanimously-concurred tn the verdicts in his 
faver. 

To deceive the public on the importance of 
these verdiota, (as the character of these Juries 
is unknown out of Scotland,) the opponents of 
Lord Stirling have had recourse to falsehoods. 
For instance, some months ago, an Englishman 
imposed a statemont upon the editors of the 
New York Tribune, which they accepted and 
repeated in good faith, to the effect that these 
Juries are assembled by the macers of the 
court, and before this “drunken tribunal” 
Lord Stirling went ! 

The reader will hear with surprise that the 
statement is @ pure invention. Yet upon such 
“ facts” has the whole slanderous opposition of 
agents of the British Government been based. 
Years before Lord Stirling came before the 
courts, the habit of employing macers to sum- 
mon & Jury in the absence of a Judge, was 
abolished by act of Parliament; and all his 
Jury were assembled and acted under the im- 
proved and strict system instituted by the act 
of 1821. We have for obvious reasons enlarged 
upon this matter. 

It was after “the law had done all it could 
do to invest Lord Stirling with his rights,” that 
negotiations were opened with the British Gov- 
ernment. They werte chiefly charactérized by 
shuffling and duplicity—their course was first 
interrupted by s forgery at the Colonial Office’ 
in London, the object of which was to get Lord 
Stirling to a place from which he could be car- 
ried away or kidnapped. The forgery was the 
act of the Private Secretary of the Colonial 
Minister,-at the instigation of his chiefs. All 
these details, with letters and proofs, were pub- 
lished by the eminent London publishers, Ridg- 
way & Co, and again im Edinburgh in 1835. 
Copies are in the Capitol Library, and in Mr. 
Peter Force’s and other collections. 

The agitation in the Canadas, and the acts 
of Lord Stirling in thwarting Government 
schemes in Parliament, were the cause of this 
project to extinguish him quietly. 

It was immediately after this had failed, that, 
by gaining an agent of Lord Stirling, an ille- 
gal action, in May, 1833, was commenced 
against, him, to give the impression, at home 
ind abroad, that his case was not settled! 
The judges would not dismiss it. They wanted 
to hold Lord Stirling’s hands, while they plun- 
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In the mean time, a. number of other dood: ; 
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nesses and other proofs out of the way! 
he'plan was carried out partially, and thas 
ich Blackwood gave an entirely fictitious 
cunt, some three years ago. In point of 

@ hayo reason to believe this charge was 
got up to hide more effectually the real 
Office Forgery; for the document 
ged as a forgery by Lord Stirling, consist- 
‘tings of the parties who signed them., If 
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they had charged s mete forgery of signatures, 


that might have been possible; but i 
n was actuallysharged with a deed t 
physically impossible, and which the united 
nonly of witnesses for and against Lord 
ling declared would have defied a whole 
Smy! Besides, it was in a foreign len- 
sep, and perfectly exact in the idi 
Lord Stirling accidentally discovered docu- 
mentary proof of ita existence fifty years ago, 
and also an old Enoglish gentleman, who had 
seen it at that time. 

In short, we do not know an instance of such 
reiterated outrages, as the whole illegal oppo- 
sition to this established right has given Tise to. 
The British Government, we understand, now 
indignantly denies that it had any hand in this 
bad business. But did it not wink atit? Was 
it really deceived by the Crown agents, who had 
an interest of some two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to break up the case? 

Lord Stirling not only established his case in 
law, but every opposition strengthened him. 
Why, then, persecate and rnin 3 man, bocause 
his rights are undeniable? 

Now, in our view, this case involves two points 
of importance: ist. As to the Fishery title, 
which affects us; and, 2d, as to the violation of 
law tnd solemn judgments in the person of 
an individual, which by every moral and ho- 
man law affects all other individuals who have 
always rights to assert and maintain. ~ 

1. As to the Fishery question, it is clear, by 
the above-mentioned facts, that we have been 
treating with a party (the British Government) 
which for years has had no right or title to the 
Fishing grounds; the same having been sol- 
emnly conceded by an act of the British Sover- 
eign, in the form of a royal act of seisin, issued 
out of Chancery in Sootland, on the 8th July, 
1831, in consequence of the establishment of 
the right of Lord Stirling to the same by the 
laws of his country. 

Such being the facts, are wo doing right in 
continuing to treat with the British Govern- 
ment? Will any of our countrymen blame us 
for saying, that we are bound by every princi- 
ple of honor to act justly, whether it be to- 
wards an individual or a nation ; and that we 
think, since Providence has pointed out a way 
to repair the blunder committed by our states- 
men in 1818, that we ought to take advantage 
of it? We consider it the more imperative so 
to do, because the method, thus pointed out to 
us, ts one perfectly legal, and, we do not hesitate 
to say, peaceful, for restoring our ruined fisher- 
men and our. declining Fishing towns to that 
acti¥i proaperity.t0- which they are so 
fully entitled. 

2. As to the violation of law and judicial 
acts, in the person of an individual: every free 
man knows that it is the accumulation of in- 
dividual wrongs that is the corrupt source of 
national wrong. If @ right in the individual 
be injurious to the community, the same can 
and should be removed, but never without com- 
pensation. In this instance, the individual has 
repeatedly offered to accept of moderate com- 
pensation ; but that has been withheld, simply 
because a few other individuals were envious 
and fearful of the immensity of the rights ; and 
because Lord Stirling “obstinately” refused 
TO SHARE with the underlings of the Crown, 
who had made him repeated propositions. 

In coming over to this country, and appeal- 
ing to us, as an enlightened and liberal People, 
at the very moment most anspicious in the 
Fishery negotiation, we cafnot believe that 
Lord Stirling will have reason to regret tho 
step. He will find here moro sotivity in sup- 
porting right and denouncing wrong. As & 
general rule, the “feet of the wicked are swift 
to evil;” while the well-disposed rarely show 
either diligence, courage, or unanimity, in sus- 
taining the persecuted. Here it is that the 
bold few trample upon, and, by their activity 
and united action, triumph over individuals ; 
while the many, timid and careless, shrug their 
shoulders, sigh over the violation of rights and 
justice, or try to give credit to inconsistent 
falsehoods, if they do not oven approve them 
by blaming the persecuted for a position from 
which they could by no possibility escape. 

We havo to say, in conclusion, that, in 
making this statement of Lord Stirling’s posi- 
tion, we have done 80 from pure, disinterested 
motives. We have had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintanee and that of his family residing in 
Washington, and we can bear testimony to 
their perfect integrity and honorable bearing. 
We think the country ought to be supplied with 
the facts of the casé. We therefore draw at- 
tention to them, because we have reasons for 
believing that there has been much activity 
displayed in preventing a consideration of the 
case by the country, through the agency of the 
Press. We have read all the attacks upon 
Lord Stirling ‘and his rights; and we do not 
remember ever to haye met with such an over- 
whelming refutation of calumny as that given 
by Mr. Hayes in his “ Vindication.” ~ 

To the wild assertions and slanders of the 
opposition, he has not only refuted thom by the 
publication of the factsa—+. ¢., the acts royal, 
judicial, and official, the verdicts and judg- 
ments of courts &0.—but he demonstrates upon 
irrefragable proof that crimes of the darkest 
character have been committed, for the pur- 
pose of destroying docunientary evidence and 
obliterating official proofs upon which the case 
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is based. 

1G Tux Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed to inquire “ how far it: 
ise for the public interest, and consiet-( 
ent with our civil institutions, to employ mili- 
tary men on oar public works,” consists of 
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BELL SMITH ABROAD; 
No. XIII. 
FASHIONS AND FOLLIES. 
Dear Frrenp: The last request made, be- 
fore leaving home, came from numerous female 
iends, i to send them the 
© latest wear. Ihave been very 
d ent. a ewan tek aes 
and have been since m upon 
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Boulevards, this sunny afternoo 
take Paris as it promenades. at a count- 
less throng, and ali on parade. If there is a 
single affair of importance in two miles of this 
stream of life, I am no judge of business. It is 
the hour for an exhibition, and Jet us take it 
in such spirit and notice. The stores have 
their contents in the windows; the idlers have 
their best upon their persons; and represent- 
atives are here from all parts of the world in 
competition, but without success. The Paris- 
ians are at home, and without equals. This 
English woman, with her thick shoes, costly 
furs, comfortable dress, and ruddy complexion, 
is & real bay. arg “ si sea fain ercsores 
many acres, ealth, an inde ent 
and above oF gonad sys she is not Parisian, 
all her money and influence cannot make her 
that. Here comes a pale, delicate, American 
girl—intellect in every feature, and unlimited 
wealth, too, at her command—yet all her in- 
genuity and imitation, sustained by unlimited 
resources, only make her @ conspicuous failure. 
The very “bonne,” in cap and gown, is some- 
thing more than they. Look at this animated 
instance, as she walks gracefully along. What 
& complete picture. The dress is not a dress, 
but a grace born with her, and far beyond the 
touch of art. She owes nothing to the bonnet 
that is so small, and falls so far back that in 
front it appears only a cap; she owes nothjng 
to the velvet cloak and rare furs, though she 
carries three thousand dollars on her shoulders 
and arms; she owes nothing to the well-fitting 
dress, so subdued yet so rich; nothing to the 
fair face even, to the delicate hand, to the well- 
turned ankle, and exquisite foot—thoze all may 
be given to another, and amount to nothing: It 
is the manner in which these are carried—are 
shown to the world; it is not dress, it is grace; 
not modest precisely, but spiritual. She comes 
and goes, a thing inimitable, unparalleled. She 
lifts her skirts to escape the soiled pavement in 
& way that would startle our home people—yet 
how well done. Crowds may jostle, carriages 
may splash, yet she glides along, untouched, 
unsoiled, a creature of grace, of beauty. She 
has not the dignity of the English woman, nor 
the modesty of an American—yet superior to 
both on the Boulevards, she has the talent for 
dress that makes up for the want of all else. 

The great evil, with us, is the spirit of imi- 
tation. An American woman dare not dress 
becoming, for the fear of appearing odd. The 
Parisians have a way of holding their dress, 
not unbecoming precisely in them, because 
done with the talent. That manner will be 
important to the United States, and one and all 
will attempt the performance—awkward and 
unbecoming, to say the least, as_it must ap- 
pear. Yet, the “Bloomer” dress, a costume 
very well in its place, was hooted and laughed 
out of the country, because it did not originate 
in Paris. Now, I beg of you to remember, [ 
am not “a strong-minded woman,” but quite 
the contrary—something of a timid, weakly 
conservative—and the Tioiect dress I by no 
means think becoming; in it we lose the long 
sweep of drapery, so beautiful in our present 
dress; but, in the country, for fields and woods, 
riding, driving, or travelling, it is necessary to 
comfort and health. Yet, such are the wrongs 
of our humble imitation, that the very evils of 
Paris are unhesitatingly adopted. We wear 
improper dreesos at evening parties; we dance 
improper figures in public assemblies, and suf- 
fer all kinds of uncomfortable ways, because 
we dare not be honest and independent. 

We have the belief, prevalent at home, that 
gaudy colors in drees are peculiar to our ooun- 
try. This is not correct. The Parisians, on a 
bright day, resemble, if you can imagine such a 
thing, garden of promenading sunflowers. Ths 
Boulevards have looked to mo, at times, as if 
the merry owners had put in circulation their 
window curtains, Strangers, perhaps, do not 
notice this so much as with us, because Paris- 
ian women can carry anything so gracefully. 
Before we pull down the curtains and shape 
them into es, we must learn to walk; and 
to learn this art, we must walk. The sham- 
bling, rolling, duck-step—the hard, angular, 
upright, grenadier quick-step—the slow, the 
fast, the uncertain, may all be hid in car- 
riages, or kept at home—but never cured, save 
by exercise, continual walking in the open 
air. 

It: is my duty to give you some information 
of the gayeties of Paris. But you must look to 
some other correspondent—I-have neither 
health nor inclination. Save a few visits to the 
opera, and three dinner partics, I know noth- 
ing. The bal-masqué, once so famous that all 
strangers were expected at least to see one, 
have degenerated into such vile things that no 
one having the slightest self-respect ever wishes 
to witness the second. The most famous—I 
was tempted to write infamous—are at the 
Italian Opera House, and commences at mid- 

night, Saturday. This makes it a Sunday 
orgie; and it continues on Sabbath mornin 
until daylight. Our little party, one and a 
declined witnessing euch, until curiosity over- 
came their scruples, and they went, Dr. Bob 
protesting that it was a shocking affair—any 
other day it would not be so bad. D. answer- 
ing, that Bob reminded him of the old lady in 
Virginia, who begged the gentlemen engaged 
in running the boundary line so to arrange it 
as to keep her house where it was, for “ Caro- 
liny was sich a sickly State ”—D. thinking the 
aid te be in the ball, and not in the day. 

I saw nothing of our friends until after a late 
breakfast, when the¥ appeared, looking much 
ashamed of themselves, and were loud in their 
conderunation of the affair. They amused me 
with a. little history of an elderly gentleman 

— were pleased to call “Ancient Jones.” 
This individual had accompanied his only con 
to Paris, -to see that his medical education 
should be thorough!y completed, and under his 

ternal care. | did not that the youth- 

ul Jones was disposed to break from the wise 
control of his careful father. But the old gen- 
tleman was full of fears—he heard of Paris as 
the ni antl fall of pitfalls and snares for 
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the. wild maze, and, as the hours wore on, the 
fun grew fast and farious—monks and knights 
jumped higher and higher—devils twisted— 

y8, flower-girls, dibardeure, screamed as 
they fairly flew; while hideous beasts roared, 
howled, and squealed. The musicians seemed 
possessed, and rolled out without ceasing the 
wild straing, that eeemed to madden every one. 
Mr. Joncs was bewildered ; many times was he 
seized upon by some fearful creature, and 
whirled through dances which made him dizzy 
and sick. 

At last Mr. Jones was frightened—he was 
captured by a group, that, in a mad fit, seemed 
determined to torture him to death. He could 
not get away; one of the number, a girl, scan- 
dalously habited, seemed the leader. Her dress 
was very improper—her conduct disgusting. 
She was evidently jghiniediedsumelek dread- 
fully of bad cigars and brandy. She would 
not let him go—called him; in excellent Eng- 
lish, “her ancient gargon”—“a regular 
brick ”—while the others laughed, shouted, and 
danced round him. At last he tore himself 
away; rushed home at daylight, tore off his 
gown, thrust it into the grate, and by its 
warmth hastened to bed, fearing, every mo- 
ment the arrival of his son. 

Wearied to death, he soon fell into heavy 
sleep. When he awaked, he was conscious 
of somo one being not only on the bed, but 

artialily on him. He aroused himself—he 
coked—could he believe his eyes! there, on 
his bed, in his room at home, was that infa- 
mous female, sound asleep, with a cotton um- 
brelia under her arm—worse and woree, the 
mask was off, and this female was his own in- 
nocent boy. He sprang from the bed, falling 
over and arousing some one, in the guise of a 
devil, asleep on the floor; ancther, a tall say- 
age, was on the sofa—yet another, on the 
tabie; they were all round him. Did he dream? 
Was he yet at that infamous ball? Neither. 
His son, awakened, stared stupidly at him, and 
the sleepers, starting up, burst into @ roar, as 
one of them exclaimed, “Why, Harry, Jim, 
here’s the ancient gargon!” Mr. Jones hap- 
pened to glance in the mirror—he had forgot- 
ten, in his haste, to remove his mask. These 
gentlemen had kindly brought his son home, 
and, being somewhat fatigued, had remained 
with him. The emotions of the elder and 
younger Jones I leave to your imagination. 

Paris, January 19, 1854. 
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IS SHE HAPPY? 





BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


} What is faitic to's heart yearning for af- 
fection, and finding it not? It is like the vic- 
tor’s wreath to him who is parched with fever, 
and longing for the one cooling draught—the 
~ of cold water.” 

his was the language of one who had been 
crowned with the laurel wreath of famo, and 
on whom was lavished all the world has to 
bestow of honor, and yet her-heart hungered! 

Is she happy? is a question I have often 
asked, concerning one who is walking in the 
same path, and breathing the same atmosphere 
of praise and adulation. I sometimes ask her 
if it is enough? if this is sufficient for her wo- 
man’s heart? and she answers “yes.” But I 
never yet believed her! Why those tears, 
when there is no visible cause? Why does she 
start, as if guilty, when suddenly roused from 
‘a revery? Why does she instantly assume 
that gay and careless air, lest we should know 
that she is ever sad? 

I have seen her when she thought no eye 
was near, and no listening ear was by, with 
her face buried in her hands, and the hot 
teara’failing thick and fast, while sobs seemed 
rending her bosom. If 1 ehould ask her then 

the caure of her weeping, she would answer, 
“nothing:” for woman muart not epeak the 
truth concerning her heart’s yearnings. 

And thero are those who envy her—who 
think she gloriés in the world’s homage, and 
loves its hollow praise. Ob, what an answer 
would her heart give back, could it speak from 
its hidden depths! Her name is on every 
tongue ; but to her it is only mockery. 

The unthinking world calls her cold and 
heartless—they contemptuously speak of her 
as one who — flattery to love—to whom 
the breath of fame is sweeter than the gush- 
ings of affection. She smiles, a gay, glad smile, 
when they tell her of the crown which is to 
deck her brow, and they think she will wear it 
proudly. They know not how her soul tram- 
ples it in the dust. 

“Why does sho not renounce that which 
gives her no pleasure ? ” 

A literary man, in his advice to another, 
concerning the care of his health, says: “ How- 
ever happy he may be in the domestic circle, 
he must have something else to feed his temper 
and his ambition /” 

“ And is'this also true of woman?” “No,” 
I fearlessly answer, though there will be a 
multitude to contradict me. Woman needs 
nothing for her “temper ” or .her “ ambition,” 
if there is enough for her heart. God did not 
make man and woman equal and alike in all 
things—what a stupid world it would hate 
been, if he had! “There are diversities of 
gifts.” What is lacking in one, is made up in 
another. 

But it is true that woman must have some- 
thing to feed both her temper and ambition, 
anless her heart is fall! The excitement of o 
literary life, or of any other which affords con- 
| stant occupation, is not sufficient forthe hap- 
piness of which she is capable—for which 
“her soul hungers;” but it preserves her elas- 
ticity and her usefulness; aye, and sometimes 
saves her from idioey or from madness! 

“Why has she never married? This is wo- 
man’s sphere, and the duties of the household 
are womsn’s duties,” is the stereotyped answer 
to all this. Yes, but they are dates which 
cannot be performed with any degree of accept- 
ance when the heart is not eegaged. Into 
other channels the heart may be forced, but 
into this never, as the thousand wretched homes 
into which woman has come with only her 
head and ker hands abundantly prove. 

“Is.she happy?” No, not in the senso in 
oe put the question ; but she is too true 
8 woman to consent to make others miserable, 
by taking upon her vows 


while her heart is sti eg. Be attempt- 
ing to diffuse light and life in the fireside 
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some whose high sense of duty bids them re- 
linguish the happiness they might enjoy, in 
to promote the good of others ; 
are many more who are driven forth, 

they would never go. 
om bd few, women launch volantarily on 
re OF 8a ds on the 
Se te Pane Ses. eee ae hope 
e for the tenpest-tossed 
bark—some rock which will give temporary 
repose—but it is far from being the beloved 
port. And let those who ave in the midst of 
= fields and flowery vales envy them not 
perilous resting-place. 
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BECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER’s HOME, 


CHAPTER III. 
The Visit, 
“We know not the future; the past we have felt; 

Its cherished enjoyments the bosom can melt.” 

Twas a happy day for Benny and myself 
when, released from the tasks and confinement 
of the school-room, we found ourselves on the 
road to our grandfather’s farm. That day 
was an era in our young lives—the usher in of 
big plans for future usefulness. My grand- 
father was in the midst of haying, and need 
ing help; the old market wagon had been dis- 
patched for no less important pergonages than 
= brother, venerable by eight years, and my- 
self his junior by one. 

No reluctant tears then dimmed our eyes, 
as we bade the wonted good bye; and me- 
thinks our loved mother’s customary injune- 
tion, “behave well, my dears,” sounded less 
sweet than usual. “Dear,” exclaimed litile 
Benny, “Vm no dear! I’m a little man, my 
pra father’s man!” Dear, mentally repeated 
, eyeing askance my pantalettes and check- 
ered pinafore ! 

’T was not the spirit which sends the school- 
boy 80 prematurely from a round jacket into 
dress coat and dickey; or the lisping mia, 
from her mother’s nursery, to wither in gas- 
lighted ball-rooms! Oh no; it was a self-im- 
emer: a first consciousness of our own in- 

ividuality, gained with the newly conferred 
honor. Do you wish to plant self-reliance in 
the bosom of a child, to bind him to yourself 
by firm ties, make him, not your servant, but 
your useful companion in some pleasant em- 
ae opt Let such work engage hie busy 

ands ; let him not feel it as.a favor conferred on 
yourself, but that he does it because God gave 
him those hands to do the bidding of an un- 
selfish heart. Thus, then, will spring up in 
the mind of that child a spirit of gentle benev- 
olence, which shall make happy end honorable 
his after life. 

Clumsily rattled the old market wagon be- 
neath its juvenile burden, and wearily plodded 
the old gray horse, urged on by the blows from 
my grandfather’s leathern whip. What cared 
we for equipage! No modish phacton could 
have borne a happier burden. Our cheeka 

lowed with joy, not with shame; and each 

ourish of the leathern whip made our tiny 
fingers tingle with very gladness; for were we 
not going to be grandfather’s help! 

A true child never cares for fashion. Here 
and there an anomalous infant, who has been 
nursed in its breath, will lisp in mother tongue ; 
but to the natural, free-hearted child, pleasure, 
not pomp, is the lew of life. A few years 
bring wordly experience, and the guileless 
children change into selfish financiers and 
dancing fashion plates! Yet not always: for 
here and there beacon lights stand out, noble 
men and women who have not forgotten that 
, they were-made in the image ef their Muker ; 
men and women, who are not afraid to speak 
loudly in favor of honor and humanity!” Aye, 
even in fashion’s coterie we here and there find 
a noble soul above its trammels! God bless 
that man of the world, of humble bat till then 
unknown parentage, whom I once beheld pre- 
sent to a brilliant circle his clever, old-fashioned 
mother, with her square neckerchief and small 
frilled cap! He had lived many years in the 
gay world, and was still a child! 

The tops of the village chimneys fast receded 
from our back-turned gaze, and at length the 
shimmering of the weathcr-vane on the village 
spire was lost among the trees. We were lit- 
erally in a strange country. The three mile 
plain, with its stinted _pines and dwarf oaks, 
was a8 interminable, to our uhtutored imagina- 
tions, as the great desert; while a moderate-sized 
pond, Benny confidently whispered behind my 
grandfather’s back, could be none other than 
the Dead Sea itself! Little Benny—he was 
innocent and gimple then! With passing time 
went from me also this pleasant fancy—cne 
more couplet lo:t from the poetry of childhood. 
How much of poetry, how much of romance, is 
dissipated by the garish light of maturer years ! 
How much of simple faith and purity is put io 
flight by the cold conventionalities of life! 
Avyaunt, proud Fashion! Let well up, now 
and then, in the dust and strife of busy life, 
_ ecg glow and freshness of child- 

oc 


The shadows had begun to lengthen on the 
neighboring hills, and the cow-bell was tink- 
ling at the pasture bare, as we swung back the 
huge gate at the end of the green lane. My 
grandiather stood in the door, his ‘gray hair 
covered by the identical slouched hat which 
had bravely weathered the storms of my birth- 
year. That same hat, ‘weather-beaten and 
worn, has lain undisturbed for years in the 
-corner Of an oaken drawer, placed there by 
my grandfather’s trembling hands. 

“Fair weather, Moll,” whispered Benny, as 
we simultantously detected a roguish twinkle 
of his small gray eye, beneath their shaggy 
brows, and a significant elongation of the cor- 
ners of his mouth. There was & more than 
usual trembling of the aged hand, and a gen- 
tleness of tone somewhat foreign to the speaker, 
ashe bade us welcome. Benny and I were 
happy. What mattered it to us if our -step- 
grandmother eyed askance the juvenile respon- 
sibilities dévolved upon her—we were to be 
grandfather's help! His kindly greeting made 
our young hearts glow. O, speak gently to 
plastic childhood. 

A light supper of bread and milk needed no 
digestatory exercise, and Benny and I were 
sent to bed, with the injunction to “be up bright 
and early for the haying.” The sun was al- 
ready making great red streaks acroes the blue 
and white counterpane, when Benny’s little 
feet, pattering across the nicely-sanded floor 
in that veritable east chamber, startled me 
from an uneasy slumber. I was dreaming of 
that little enclosure in the mowing field. I 
thought we were gathering buttereups on Ol- 
ley’s grave, when a ares pit euddenly opened, 
and little Benny fell into it! There was a 
= age seneation, and a mist around 
little Benny ; but a snuff of the morning air, 
and the gush of a little robin undor the win- 
dow, restored my wonted cheer. How lightly 
shadows rest on the brow of childhood ! 

“Quaick—we’re almost ready,” shouted Ben- 
ny, at the top of his voice, and then ran away 
to help “fix off” No elaborate toilette retard- 
ed my exit that morning. Little Benny had 
pumped a basin of fresh water, which, with 
napkin, awaited me, on the wooden bench at 
the back door. Never, amidst the appliances 
of luxury, have I laved my hands and face in 
a china basin with so much zest as | scrubbed 
them that morning in the wooden basin at the 
back door! When wearied by etiquette, worn 
out by the cercmonious nothings of now-a-day 
life, how are wo fain to look back to me sim- 

time-saving, pain-saving customs of our 
shee ! We find po in imagination, 
not in a modern social commudity, with its 
modern innovations, but in a circle where gen- 
eralization is cayried to a much higher point, 
personal, in the 


and where p becomes 
household, only by immediate possession, Tho - 
days of mugs and ewerless basins have passed 
away— in conscience, We must say, 
let them not come again! 
“Breckfast”—who would stop for that; et 
besides, some mysterious im paso 
to a huge, b rho, gp athan’s 


ts'in the stout envelope 
are oF gars ag son told me ; 


cheese and gingerbread,” ssid Benny, in an un- 
ertone, Tho keg with the leathern handle 
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was a riddle still. Benny turned it over. “Some. | 
thing that rans,” said he, with a m 
= Boat masa s poe lee, 
and Benny raised his head, in 
panel: Nith molasses ! " 
_ _ That forenoon’s experience was long remem- 
bered, by one at least. Hat and sunbonnet 
were thrown aside; for Benny-said he was a 
boy, and a browning would do no hurt—as for 
me, guileless then, what cared I whether! were 
black or white! 

The smallest rakes were laid’ aside for the 
“new hands,” as our grandfather jocosely 
called us; aud the art of “raking after” eoon 
ceased to be & mystery to ug, novices. To be, 
sure, our little hands were rather red and rather 
speckled ; but, then, Benny said they would soon 
grow tough like Nathan’s! (childish simplicity, 
that;) and the fun of treading down the sweet 
hay, and jolting over the sill of the barn, more 
than made up for all our ills. 

“Qur new hands aint so green, after. all,” 
remarked spruce young David to his fellow- 
mower. “Tell better arter the new’s off,” was 
the bluff reply! “The old clown,” wh 
Benny, indignantly. How clever David is, I 
“— ejaculated. ; 

Alas: Nathan’s experience proved a better 
prophet, that day, than ross smceutstoioriann 
The big rock was an unsafe resting place for 
our tired little bodies. Benny was sure 
father wouldn’t care, and his sharp knife 
quickly severed the unyielding knot. No gour- 
mand ever emacked his bit of tartle-fat with 
more bcm than the new hands gulped down 
Hannah’s cheese and gingerbread that -day. 
The keg proved more incorrigible; but Benny 
was @ practical : , an i it 
nicely on a little stick. It was lubberly I who 
turned the scale. Just as the first dulcet drop 
reached my longing lips, an unlucky stone 
slipped, and down went [, with the round stick 
and brown keg! 

“A sweet bundle you are—into the house, 
you little minx,” shouted gruff, thirsty Nathan. 

enny was indignant. “Touch her if you 
dare,’ retorted he, brandishing the aforesaid 
round stick in a most formidable manner. 
But there was no gainsaying the import of 
grandfather’s ese eyebrows, and we idled 
away a gloomy afternoon in the old farm- 
house. 

That night, when I had left Benny sobbing 
in his little bed-room, and found myself in the 
dark east chamber, sumehow the furnishings 
of thet room took on fantastic shapes; the 
curtains grew black, and waved to and fro; 
the oaken chest of drawers loomed into a great 
giant, while flitting forms seemed to rustle 
round me. I forgot to say my little prayer 
that night ; and somehow I had, in the morn- 
ing, a half-real, half-uncertain recollection of 
a frightful dream about a deep hole and little 
Benny. 

The next day my grandfather seemed kinder 
than usual, old Nathan less groff, and clover 
David handsomer than ever. 

The two weeks passed quickly by. The 
brown envelope had become saturated; a new 
handle bad been put to the little keg, and pay- 
day had come. Nathan and Dayid deposited 
in their greasy, well-worn wallets their hard- 
earned gains; Benny and I each clasped in our 
brown hands a bright cilver dollar! The old 
market wagon stood at the door; my grand- 
father’s hand again trembled, and Benny de- 
clared there was a tear in his sharp, gray eye. 
Was there no anxious weight on his loving 
heart! whispered no messenger of ill omen in 
his ear! ‘ 

The gate closed behind us, and in childish 
thoughilessness we only looked back once, to 
see the rough sleeve drawn across the aged and 
tear-bedimmed eyes of our grandfather. Be- 
fore the harvest lights had gone out, or the 
purple and gold had faded from the autumn 
forests, that gate opened again, very wide, to 
let in little Benny; the dim kitchen echoed 
once more to the tread of tiny feet and new 
voices; bat the sounds were sad and low! 





For the National Era. 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND—NO, 3. 


I trust you have borne in mind the general 
idea I started out with, to wit: a feeling of 
complaint at one-sided English reading, and 
attempts to make England alone the predeces- 
sor of our institutions, 

I am sure, that to an experienced politician, 
as you are, it must have frequently occurred, 
that in all efforts for reform, this self-same one- 
sided English reading has been the main ob- 
stacle. It isthe great barrier to law reform 
this day, as it was to Jefferson’s strict construc- 


on the currency, and to many other liberal 
views. Nay, let me ask you, very humbly, in- 
deed, and without the slightest desire to offend, 
whether it has not been the stumbling block of 
a certain powerful party in the United States, 
that they hankered after English notions of 
Government? Where did they get their bane- 
ful class and special legislation ’—where nine- 
tenths of their notions? Was it not, and is it 
not now, @ most grievous political error, one 
that must lead us asteay continually, to take it 
for granted that our Government sprung from 
the British, and that it is like it; and that, 
therefore, to understand ours, we must study 
theirs? I had supposed that eye-teeth had 
been cut enough by this time, to let the.im- 
portant truth spread beyond the Atlantic, that 
the United States Constitution must ever be 
viewed comparatively, but weighed abstractly. 
Its mother was Necessity, its cradle a New 
World, and its godfathers were men who look- 
ed beyond narrow national circles, and who, 
reasoning abstractly from the experiences of 
many nations, gave us a Government with few 
well-defined so They were misers in the 
storehouse of political power. 

[ have no wish to charge upon them that 
they copied from Germany the confederative 
idea, only I am sure they did not get it in 
England. I would but suggest, that it might 
be profitable to American statesmen, to read a 
little. more of German history than they have 
been in the habit of doing, andI can but prom- 
ise them that such a study will widen the 
circle of their thoughts, and that there they 
will find many knotty questions, which we have 
either passed over or which are yet to be set- 
tled, presented in somewhat familiar form, and 
ne to shed light upon the subject. - 

hy is it that nearly every German coming 
to the United States falls so easily into our 
form of Government? Why do they, with few 
exceptions, like it? Why are they, almost 
unanimously, States Rights men ? 

Why, on the other hand, does almost every | 
Englishman, instinctively, dislike our form of 
Government? Why are nearly all our Goy- 
ernmental operations repugnant to his feelings? 

These questions, pondered over without pre- 
judice, must shed much light upon the issue I 
have presented. They are not put forth as 
meré invidious comparison, 

I have presumed upon a former personal ac- 
quaintunce with you, Mr. Editor—with whom 
to differ or to agree, politically, makes no break 
in friendly relations—to send you these sug- 
gestive views of mine. You will bear me wit- 
ness, that [ cannot be ob a with neglecting 
Kaglish reading, and that I have not written 
the foregoing with a vievr to ‘Or un- 
dervalue the services which many an glish- 
man has, injeforzise and more recent times, 
rendered to the progress of rational freedom. 


[ have always read, with pl and : 
I trust,) the standard Eoglish i But i | ognise, 


must frankly admit that one great drawback 
herein has been, the re self-laudatory 
assumption, that England is the paragon in 
Governmental ess—an not 
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warranted in truth. From such one-sided ree- 
ords, T love to return to the his 
tion within which bas ever beat Europe’s in- 
telligent heart, and where ht and national 
justice, and pre-eminently the latter, have been 
practical household words, == 


I may have given to the words of your cor- 
repondent 6 oaing sects rs ntend to 
. it. I shall follow 
his articles: with due portion followin 
aw 
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Beware or CounTsResit anp Bogus Boren — 
Our friends cannot be too careful in selecting money 


to send us. For their guidance, we would 
no notes purporting to be issued in this city 07 


town are considered good, or will camel "4 


except the following: Bank of Was 
Bank 
k of Com- 


of Metropolis, Patriotic Bank, 
of Selden, Withers, & Oo., of this ; 

merce, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, and Corpora- 
tion of Georgetown, Georgetowa, D.C. - 
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Coupersport, Pa., Feb. 16, 1854. 

“Please let us know how your ney is sus- 
tained. It is just what is wanted, and it must 
be permanently sustained. 
your voluntary agents for the Weekly will take 
at least one copy of the Daily; and I think a 
short appeal occasionally in the Weekly, would 
secure & large list. I cannot rest until the en- 
terprise is made to pay.”—Extract of a letter 
from a Correspondent. 

One thousand more subscribers to the Daily, 
we said, last week, are necessary to save us 
from heavy lose. The facts are before our 
friends. Wefshall be most happy to receive 
subscriptions. They must not expect us, how- 
ever, to bore them with many appeals. 





of our subscribers in Philadelphia who have 
heretofore received their paper of Mr, W. Al- 
corn, are requested to leave their names and 
address with Mr. J. T. Bates, at his periodical 


supply them with the paper. 
Single copies of the Daily and Weekly may 
also be had of Mr. Bates. : 





Back Numsers.—Having printed a very 
large edition of the present volume of the Era, 
we are still able to supply subscribers from the 
commencement of the same. 





THE NORTH MOVING. 


‘ “Now’s our time;” said a Southern member 
of Congress; “don’t let the Bill linger in the 
Senate, or it will be lost ; give it to us at once, 
for if it be delayed, the Northern men will be 
frightened by their constituents.” 

“D—n them!” cried another; “a week 
more, and all is lost.” . 

Keep cool, gentlemen. You have faith in 
the People, you know. Give them a chance to 
speak. At all eventa, you cannot gag them 
now. It is too late. The People understand 
what you are about, and you will soon under- 
stand what they are about. You can mystify 
them no longer. No sophistry will avail you. 
You cannot draw them off from the real issue, 
by a clamor about non-intervention, and the 
right of a people to regulate their own affairs. 
They-all know what the Missouri Compromise 
means—that it has been regarded by a whole 
generation as a compact between the North 
and South, by which it was solemnly stipulated 
that Slavery should be forever prohibited in 
all the Territory of Louisiana north of 36 deg. 
30 min.—that this compact has never been dis- 
turbed or questioned, in any of the vicissitudes 
of the Slavery Question, in the bitterest con- 
troversies between the North and South; and 
they now know that Mr. Douglas, Mr. Cass, 
General Pierce, with other leaders of the so- 
called Democratic Party, without previous no- 
tice, without intimation in any quarter of dis- 
satisfaction with this compact, without asking 
or waiting for any instructions on the subject 
from their constituents, are laboring to repeal 
it. They know that with this Compromise the 
Territory is forever secured to Freedom—that 
without it, it is opén to Slavery. They know 
that th's repeal is attempted just at a period 
when, by the recession of excitement following 
on the agitation of 1850, and by the general 
acquieecence in the legislation of that year, and 
by the machinery of National Conventions, 
pledging their respective parties to the settle- 
ment of 1850 as a finality on the Slavery Ques- 
tion, the North has been lulled into a state of 
profound security and apathy on the subject 
of Slavery. 

Knowing all this, they feel outraged and 
insulted by this attempt of the Slavery Prop- 
agandists to take advantage of their want of 
organization and preparation. - 

Fortunately, the sur, rise has proved a fail- 
ure. At first, the People of the North were 
perplexed, incredulous; they could not ynder- 
stand clearly the nature of the enormity con- 
templated ; they could not believe that it was 
really intended. But doubt has been dissipa- 
ted, and they are now aroused, we hope, to 
sleep no more. The papers‘at the North, and 
our own correspondence, teem with indications 
of a deep agitation, which short-sighted _politi- 
cians had supposed impossible,:so eoon after 
the hot struggle of 1850. 

A friend in Miami county, Ohio,-sending us 
a large number of subscribers, remarks, that 
in a previous letter he had said, if Mr. Douglas 
continued “to press his wicked bill, he would 
send usstill more subscribers.” - “ The majority 
of these,” he adds, “are Whigs and Demo- 
crats, and! shall obtain others soon. If the 
Bill pass, I can raise the list to forty, princi- 
pally Whigs and Democrats. , The movement 
is odious to every honest man that I have seen.” 
Meetings are: announced all over the free 
States to denounce the Bilk Party differences 
are forgotten ; Hunkers and Silver Grays are 
uniting with Free-Soilers, Liberal Whigs, and 
Democrats, in reprobation of the measure. 

The great meeting at Chicago was sustained 
by the Old Line Democracy, supporters of 
Judge Douglas. A correspondent in that place, 
in a letter dated the 9th inst., writes to. us— 
“Last evening, our citizens assembled, en 
masse, at the South Market Hall, for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to their sentiments on 
the Nebraska question. wit : 

“The meeting was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held in this city. The 


call had ‘been signed by about four hundred 
persons, near! of whom are prominent busi- 
ness men. “many thousand names could 


easily have been obtained, if the effort had 
been made, since’ individual to 


“whom ~ call was preeented, signed it without 
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stand near the Exchange, who will hereafter 
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3 abs party meting, 


amar pet Be Resolutions, all but two 
, an 7 one 0 
‘Cechosesti ee dae ) 
meeting was traly a Democratic demonstra- 
tion, though posse had nothing to do with 
it, as was evi by the fact that the speak- 
ers were promiscuously drawn from all parties.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Republican believes 
that the New Haven Register is the only paper 
in the State of Connecticut that advocates the 
bill. We have already quoted from the Hart- 
ford Times, the leading organ of the Old 
Line Democracy of the State, extracts con- 
demning the measure in the strongest terms. 
|The Republican saye—“ We know that if any 
Representative of Connecticut in Congress vote 
for the bill, he will kill himself politically.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Republic, an Adminis- 
tration paper, says— 

“The consummation of these unhallowed 
schemes will mark a new era in the histo 
of the Slavery agitation in this country, whic 
will assuredly result in the political annihila- 
tion of every Northern doughface, and provoke 
{si a strong popular indignation as will most 






| effectually set at rest all schemes calculated 

rextend and perpetuate Slavery on this Con- 
tinent. Let these puissant agitators proceed 
in their traitorous and disorganizing schemes.” 

We have already stated that the German 
press generally is hostile to the measure. We 
observe with pleasure that Le Republicain, of 
New York, a journal circulated among citi- 
zens and residents speaking the French lan- 
guage, is denouncing the bill in the severest 
language. Hitherto, we are informed, this 
paper has been in the habit of lauding Mr. 
Douglas as a Man of Progress, but its stomach 
is turned by this last demonstration. It can 
find no terms too harsh to apply to the bill 
and its author. 

Resolutions against the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise have been introduced into 
the Assembly of Wisconsin, and referred to a 
committee favorable to their object. The Mil- 
waukie Daily Free Democrat notes but two 
papers that have come out in support of the 
bill of Judge Douglas, and the comments of 
these are confined to the first bill, which has 
been substituted by another and a different 
one. 

The counties in Wilmot’s district are mov- 
ing, a8 already announced. Meetings are ad. 
vertised at various points. 

A spirited call is published in the Wells- 
borough (Tioga county) Advertiser, signed by a 
number of the most prominent Democrats of 
that place. 

Judge Wilmot, by invitation, attended a 
meeting of the Democracy of Susquehanna 
county, on the 23d ult., called to send Delegates 
to the Harrisbufgh Convention. He made a 
speech on the occasion, in which he told them 
“that, in his past political course upon the Sla- 
very question, he had nothing to regret—he 
had acted honestly—was as much opposed to 
the extension of that curse of humanity and 
the country, as ever—denounced Douglas and 
his Nebraska Bill in unmeasured terms, saying 
that if this bill was not nipped in the bud, he 
would resign his present office and take the 
field, and agitate the subject, which the men 
who are so anxious to avoid agitation are con- 
tinually thrusting in our faces. Strange -to 
say, he was received with loud cheers, by a 
large part of the audience, whose sympathies 
are on the side of freedom, but who are whip- 
ped into the ranks of party by party leaders. 
Yet, on this occasion, they showed decided 
symptoms of rebellion.” 

The Christian community at the North is as 
deeply moved as the Political. The tone of 
the Religious press may be inferred from the 
| folléwing paragraph, from a long editorial in 
the Hartford (Connecticut) Religious Herald, of 
the 9th inst. : 

“Truly, if Congress can be induced to sanc- 
tion such a scheme, and the People do not 
thereupon revolutionize the Government, we 
can scarcely conceive of any measure 80 cor- 
rupt in nature, or so fatal in tendency, that it 
could not secure the assent of our nation. And 
do we call ourselves a Christian people? Have 
we a Church of Christ in the land? What is 
our religion worth, -when it has no power to 
prevent the very church members from rush- 
ing to the support of such flagrant wicked- 
nees? We call, then, upon every Christian 
patrict to use his influence against the con- 
summation of this — A remonstranca 
against it, intended for general signature and 
to be forwarded to Congress, will be found at 
this cflice. Let similar ones be everywhere 
circulated, and public meetings be called, to 
express the true sentiment at the North.” 

‘The St. Louis (Mo.) Evening News denounces 
the Bill of Judge Douglas. “Instead,” it says, 
“ of ignoring the Missouri Compromice of 1820, 
as his first bill proposed, or making it inopera- 
tive, as his last modification declares, he should 
have brought in a plan for the organization of 
Nebraska, framed with an eye to the fact that 
such a Compromise existed as 2 law of the 
land, the making of which tasked the mightiest 
talents and the purest patriotism of America.” 
The’ News asks: “Even admitting, for the 
sake of the argument, that the Compromise of 
1820 is not in strict accordance with the letter 
of the. Constitution, is not an acquiescence of 
thirty-three years in the measure sufficient to 
entitle it to stand as a part of our unwritten 
Constitution ? ” ‘ 

“The purchase of Florida is an act that has 
always been seriously questioned ; but is there 
to be found a man who would have that act 
repealed, and the Territory acquired thereby 
ceded back ?”’ 

“The Missouri Compromise does not rest on 
8 principle of abstract constitutionality: it is 
a solemn compact entered into between the 
North and South, which each party is bound, 
by every principle of honor and fairness, to pre- 
serve intact.” 

The path of duty is plain. The issue ia, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Mr. Doug- 
las, General Cass, and the Administration, 
with several Northern. Democratic Senators, 
are committed to the scheme. They cannot 
draw back. At one time, they were sure of com- 
manding a majority for the measure. Had a 
vote been then taken, their hopes would in all 
prebability have been fulfilled: The aspect of 
things has changed. They are now full of 
apprehension. Every day, their position be- 
comes more and more critical. Party is strong, 


many of | Patronage is strong, the Slave Interest, which | 

omnis er support- | wields both for its own purpoges, is here over- 

: tt of Cds bearing — but, the Northern People, fully 
calm, but re and aroused, are mightier than all. Let the Press 
settled feeling of thunder in the ears of Congress. Let public 


meetings everywhere be held, let the written 
reports of proceedings, and properly authen- 
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our thoughts are absorbed by it—all other po: 


Let the People triumph this time, and the 
Slave Power receives a blow from which it cam 
never recover. Let the Slave Power triumph, 
and Revolution itself may become necessary to 
stay ite desolating march. ow 





“THE ORIGINAL” POLICY, 


“ Was not the policy of the fathers of the, 
Republio,” asks the Sent.nel, “made to declare 
in the most emphatic manner possible, that 
Slavery should be ‘secured outside the State 
limits ;’ and that whithersoever Slavery should 
flee, the ubiquitous arm of the “exclusive juris. 
diction of the General Government’ alone se- 
cures this Slavery, and holds it Slavery, not 
only where it has exclusive jurisdiction, but in 
the very heart of fres soil and Free-Soilere, | 
where in fact the only jurisdiction, almost, 
which the General Government is 


all the retained sovereignity of a State, peopled | 
exclusively with Free-Soilers, has to acknowl- 
edge the rightful jurisdiction of the General 
Government to take and re the fugitive ? 
In truth, it may be clearly stated that the whole 
power of ‘the exclusive jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Government’ is not only authorized, but 
pledged to exert it, not only where its power 
is exclusive, but where it is restricted and lim- 
ited by all the retained sovereignty of States; 
that, in fact, to whomever Slavery attaches, no 
wer on earth, in its own State, in. other 
i the National domain, or-upon the 
seas, shall loosen that bond, except by the ac- 
tion of the bondholder himself.” 

This is the last consideration urged by the 
Sentinel against the position, that the original 
policy of the Government was to restrict Sla- 
very within State limits, and secure freedom 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the General 
Government. Here, as throughout the argu- 
ment, the Sentimel relies upon mere exceptions, 
to overturn a general truth. We have never 
claimed that the Anti-Slavery views of the 
fathers of the Republic were fully embodied in 
the Government they founded; that they were 
not at times constrained, by circumstances ap- 
pearing to them imperative to qualify them to 
@ certain extent; that the Federal Constitution 
contains not @ single provision repugnant to 
those views. The ground we take is, that, 
by the policy of the framers of the Federal 
Constitution, Freedom was regarded, protected, 
and provided’ for, as a National, Normal, Per- 
manent Interest—Slavery, as Sectional, Excep- 
tional, and Temporary. 

A few years before, when organizing the 
Confederation and declaring its independence 
of Great Britain, they rested the vindication of 
their act upon a solemn affirmation of the doc- 
trine that “all men are created equal, with 
certain unalienable rights,” among which “are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” that 
to protect these rights Governments aro insti- 
tuted; that when a Government fails in this 
duty, and habitually tramples upon then, it is 
the right of the People to amend or substitute 
it; that the British Government had been guilty 
in both respects, and therefore, the Colonies 
were justified in rejecting. it, and forming a 
Government for themselves. The sole ground 
of their justification was, the doctrine of the 
natural equality of rights among men. This 
being admitted, the vindication of their act 
was triumphant; if untrue, the Declaraticn of 
Independence, the foundation of our distinct 
existence as a Sovereign People, is simply a lie. 
Our fathers believed it true, and it was this 
Principle that controlled their action. when 
they came to found the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; for in behalf of the People of the 
United States they solemnly declared thét their 
intention in framing “the Constitution was to 
“form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty ’ to them- 
selves and posterity. Now, it will be found 
that all the main provisions of this instrument 
are manifestly designed and calculated to pro- 
tect personal liberty, to secure fundamental 
rights, to restrain the ambition of majorities, 
to preserve the essential rights of the individual 
States, to check the tendency of power from 
the many to the few. Its pervading spirit is, 
respect for the Principle of Natural and Equal 
Rights among men. 

Three provisions, evidently exceptional in 
their nature, point to the existence of an Ele- 
ment in the Union in conflict with this Princi- 
ple: these are, the arrangement in regard to 
the representative ratio, the clause relating to 
the migration or importation of persons prior 
to the year 1808, and the stipulation in regard 
to fugitives from service or labor. We, who 
have been born and educated if this country, 
understand that these provisions have been 
uniformly applied to Slavery ; but a foreigner, 
unacquainted with our social éondition and 
history, could never infer this from the provi- 
sions themselves, or from any other portion of 
the Constitution. The language in which they 
are clothed is ambiguous; the words, “slave” 
and “Slavery,” are never used; the very idea 
is rejected. Why? Because the framers of 
the Constitution felt that Slavery was repug- 
nant to the truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, repugnant to the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Constitution they were forming; not 
fit to be named among the institutions of a 
Democratic Republic. That is not all—the 
provisions wore so framed, that this exception- 
al-inetitution might cease to exist, without the 
necessity of preliminary change in them... Be- 
sides, every implication is carefully excluded 
from them, which might favor or tolerate Sla- 
very as right or proper. They proceed on the 
assumption thatit exists, but not that it is good 
or just. They make certain arrangements in 
view of its existence, deemed necessary to pro- 
vent the General Government; about toche ee- 
tablished, from coming into collision with sec- 
tional interests identified with it, but afford no 
encouragement to it, and no inducement to its 
continued existence. , 

“ Line upon line, precept upon precept,” is 
a necessity. We are wearied with iterating 
and reiterating, but the perpetual repetition of 
error and sophistry imposes the wearisome task 
upon us. ; 

The three provisions alluded to are these : 

1. “Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States which 
may be embraced within this Union, according 
to their respective number, which shall be de- 
termined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service 
| for a term of years and excluding Indians not 
| taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” —Art. 1, 

sec. 2,Con. U.S. A Sa 
_ 2. “The migration or importation 
| think proper to admit, shall not be 
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uency speak direotly to the ears of Congress... fOr 
We are deeply moved in this matter. All| ® 


litical questions sink now into insignificance, | . * 
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terme to elaves ; ‘it does embrace, we 
the case of free persons, held to service or la- 
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ower to put an end to the slave traffic in 1808, 
#real gain to Freedom and Humanity, as be- 
fore the adoption of this it had no power over 


the subject whateoever. The securing this pow- 












Ter was a triumph of the Anti-Slavery. Principle 


of our fathers; the postponement of its exer- 
se till 1808, was the result of circumstances, 
they thought, beyond their control. 

e third clauée certainly does not apply in 
all know, 
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‘bor, as apprentices. Were a court, in its ad- 


| ministration of a law passed in strict conform- 


ity to this provision, to confine itself to its 
terms, no slave could be delivered up under it, 
becavse no slave owes or can owe service. The 


the jurisdiction to hold a slave'still a slave, and | “8% renders service to his master, not because 


it is “due,” in the language of the Constitution, 
but because he is compelled by force to render 
it. .We know only by history that the provi- 
sion was intended by those who introduced it 
to apply to both fugitive slaves and appren- 


tices ; but from the same history we learn that 


it was introduced incidentally, attracted little 
attention, and was adopted without careful 
examination of its bearings or probable conse- 
quences; that the object of it was to prevent 
the owners of slaves in the States from sustain- 
ing loss by their escape, but that no one 
dreamed that it sanctioned Slavery, encour- 
aged it, or would perpetuate it. 

The Sentinel dwells upon this clause cf the 
Constitution with great complacency, assum- 
ing that it establishes Slavery throughout the 
Union, and surrounds it everywhere with the 
sanction and support of the General Govern- 
ment. Where is its authority for the assump- 
tion? If it confine itself to the provision alone, 
to the only legitimate construction, its terms 
suggest and the general spirit and aim.of the 
Federal Constitution warrant, then we say that 
provision is not applicable to slaves at all. If 
it refer to History, and the Madison Papers 
containing an account of the proceedings of 
the Federal Convention that adopted it, for the 
purpose of showing that it was intended to 
embrace the case of fugitive slaves, then it 
must not go beyond History and that record. 
But, if it appeal to them, then it must admit, 
that public sentiment in the colonies, when 
they embarked in the war of Independence, was 
against Slavery ; that after the Deolaration of 
Independence, State after State, by judicial de- 
cision or legislative enactment, recognised the 
policy of emancipation; that in the last Con- 
gress of the Confederation, sitting at the same 
time the Convention that formed our present 
Constitution was in session, the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was passed, excluding Slavery 
forever from the Territory Northwest of the 
Ohio river—the only Territory then belonging to 
the United States , that this act was not the off- 
spring of any purpose to draw a line between 
slave territory and free, but of the policy then 
dictated by public sentiment, of limiting Sla- 
very; that in the Convention that formed the 
present Constitution, Slavery was uniformly 
treated as an exceptional and transient system, 
to be tolerated as a necessary evil, for the time, 
while every provision in relation to it was so 
framed as to avoid mentioning its name, or 
recognising its fundamental principle, so that 
it might at any time be abolished in the States 
without the slightest change being required in 
the Federal Constitution; that the delegates 
from Virginia and Maryland were the most 
strenuous against the insertion of any provision 
that might encourage the perpetuation or ex- 
tension of the evil; that an amendment having 
been proposed which seemed to involve the rec- 
ognition of the idea that man could hold man 
as property, it was modified so as to exclude 
this idea, at the suggestion of Mr. Madison, 
who insisted that the Constitution they were 
forming ought not to contain ary implication 
that man could be property; that the abolition 
of the slave trade in those days was regarded 
as involving the abolition of Slavery; that the 
clause conferring power in Congress to pro- 
hibit the slave trade in 1808, was adopted with 
a view to facilitate and hasten the extinction 
of Slavery ; and that the provision in regafd to 
fugitives from service or labor was not intended 
even by the South Carolina delegates, who sug- 
gested it, to give encouragement or sanction to 
Slavery, to establish it under the jurisdiction of 
the General Government, to nationalize it, but 
merely as a stipulation between the States, se- 
curing the slaveholder against pecuniary loss 
through the occasional escape of his slaves, 
and that it was agreed to with scarcely any 
discussion or examination, in a Convention the 
great majority of the members of which acted, 
whenever the subject of Slavery was referred 
to, under the full persuasion that, as it was a 
temporary institution, whatsoever arrangements 
might be made respecting it, would of course be 
temporary, and not vitiate the essential char- 
acter of the Constitution they were forming. 

The Sentinel may then take itschdice. If it 
confine itself to the letter of the clause, there is 
no Slavery in it; if it goto History and the 
Record for the interpretation, it must stand 
upon our ground and come to our conclusion. 

As confirming our views, as illustrating the 
intention of those who framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the opinions of Madison, a recog- 
nised authority with Southern statesmen, and 
as inc'dental though forcible testimony to the 
soundness of the position assailed by the Sen- 
tinel, we shall close-this article by quoting 
freely from.a debate which sprung up on the 
subject of the slave trade, in the first Congress 
under the Constitution. 

The tariff bill having been reported in the 
House, in May, 1789, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, 
moved to insert a clause imposing a duty of ten 
dollars on every slave imported. He was sorry 
that Congress had not the power to stop the 
importation altogether. “It was contrary to 
revolutionary principles, and ought not to be 
permitted.” Smith, of South Carolina, with 
characteristic jealousy of Federal interposi- 
tion, opposed the motion. Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, fayored the object of the motion, but 
did not think it a fit subject to be embraced in 
the bill. “He could not reconcile himself to 
the insertion of human beings, asa subject of 
impost, among goods, wares, and merchandise.” 
He hoped the motion would be withdrawn for 
the present, and taken up afterwards as an in- 
dependent subject, _ Rr rag 

Jackson, of Georgia, opposed the motion, 
charged Virginia with selfishness in her labors 
to suppress the slave trade, hoped the gentle- 
man would withdraw his motion, and that, 
should it be brought forward again, “it might 
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Constitution, came tothe support of the motion 
of his colleague in a powerful speéch. Read 
some extracts from it, and say, whether the 
e at that time of the “ fathers of the 
ic,” regarded Slaves or Slavery as the 
Sentinel and its associates now do, or, rather, 
whether his views do not confirm those pre- 
sented in the Era: | P 

“The confounding men with merchandise,” 
hesaid,“ might be easily avoided, by altering the 
title of the bill ; it was in fact the very object 
of the motion, to prevent men, so far as We, 
power of Congress extended, from being con- 
founded with merchandise. The clause in the 
Constitution allowing a tax to be imposed, 
though the traffic could not be prohibited for 
twenty years, was inserted, he believed, for the 
very*purpose of enabling Congress to give some 
testimony of the sense of America with respect 
to the African trade. 

“By expressing a national disapprobation of 
the trade, it is to be hoped we may destroy it, 
and so save ourselves from reproaches and our 
posterity from the imbecility ever attendent on a 
country filled with slaves. 

“ This was as much tue interest of South 
Carolina and Georgia as any other States. 
Every addition they received to their number 
of slaves, tended to weakness, and rendered 
them less capable of self-defence. In ease of 
hostilities with foreign nations, their slave pop- 
ulation would be a means, not of repelling, but 
inviting attack. It was the duty of the Gen- 
eral Government to protect every part of the 
Union against dangers, as well internal as 
external. 

“Everything, therefore, that tended to in- 
crease this danger, though it might be a Iccal 
affair, yet if it involved national expense or 
safety, became of concern to every part of the 
Union, and a proper subject for the considera- 
tion of those charged with the general admin- 
istration of the Government.” . 

Bland, of Virginia, was no less decided in his 
support of the motion. 

Burke suggested that, if not particularly 
named, slaves would still fall under the general 
five per cent. ad valorem duty on all unenume- ‘ 
rated articles. 

“ Madison replied, that no collector of the 
customs would presume to apply the terms 
goods, wares, and merchandise, to persons; and 
in this he was supported by Sherman, who de- 
nied that persons were recognised anywhere 
in the Constitution as property. He thought 
that the clause in the Constitution on which 
the present motion was founded applied as 
much to other persons as to slaves, and that 
there were other persons to whom it ought to 
be applied, as convicts, for instance; but the 
whole subject ought to be taken up by itself. 
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consented to withdraw his motion, with the un- 
derstanding that a separate bill should be 
brought in.” 

In the face of such authority as this, the Pro- 
Slavery men in our day talk flippantly of 
slaves being regarded as “property,” as “ mer- 
chandise,” as “ chattels,’ by the Constitution ; 
and the Sentinel coolly declares that “our fore- 
fathers” “gave their sanction to widen the 
basis of Slavery by extending the period of the 
slave trade, and made diligent use of that ex- 
tension of time to reap a rich harvest,” when, 
as a matter of fact, all the States but Georgia 
had prohibited the trade in 1789, and gll the 
States, without exception, in 1798. 

Enough for this time. 





THE ISSUE, 


The Washington Sentinel quotes the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Address of the Inde- 
pendent Democratic members of Congress, as 
defining the precise ground of opposition to the 
Nebraska Bill in its present form: 


“We believe no permanent adjustment of 
that question possible, except by a return to 
that original policy of the fathers of the Re- 
public, by which Slavery was restricted within 
State limits, and Freedom, without exception or 
limitation, was to be secured to every person out- 
side of State limits, and under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the General Government.” 

This paragraph may be considered, first, as 
asserting a fact—that it was the original poli- 
cy of the fathers of the Republic, that “Slavery 
should be restricted within State limits, and 
Freedom be secured to every person outside of 
State limits, and under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the General Government.” 

The Sentine/ denies this, and attempts to dis- 
prove it by several considerations. We con- 
gratulate that journal upon its attempt to 
argue the real issue between the Pro-Slavery 
and Anti-Slavery men. True, its logic is not 
compact, and its argument is verbose and de- 
clamatory; but as it means to be argumenta- 
tive, it deserves come attention. 

In disproof of the assertion in the Address, it 
refers to the provisions of the Constitution in 
relation to the foreign slave trade, and to fugi- 
tives from service or labor, and the existence of 
Slavery among the Indian tribes. 

“ Does the assertion of the Address,” it aske, 
“find countenance and support in the fact, that 
‘the fathers of the Republic’? made’the most 
careful provision to secure Slavery ‘outside 
State limits” by giving their sanction, counte- 
nance, and the national protection, to those an- 
cestors of the present Free Soil party to make 
Slavery ‘outside State limits, and to bring 
them in these ‘State limits’ as slaves? The 
national flag, carrying with it ‘the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government,’ 
waved its folds with sure protection over the | 
decks of those vessels in which were those 
fathers from whose loins sprang the present 
Free Soil party, in their work of charity, in 
buying, capturing, and transporting slaves, 
from without ‘ State limits” acting, accordin 
to the denunciations of their Free Soil chil- 
dren, ‘the pimps and panders’ to the more 
judicious slaveholder at home. The national 
flag, emblazoned with ‘the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the General. Government,’ ‘secured 
Slavery, without exception of limitation, to 
every msi ‘outside of State limits’ who 
should into the hands of these ‘ ancestral 


pimps and panders’ to the home purchasers 
slaves. This was the ‘policy of the fathers of 
the Republic,’ as it was the ‘ practice’ of the 


fathers of the Free Soil party. 


the point of the argument is thise—that the 
foreign slave trade was ,sanctioned, counte- 
nanced, and protected, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from the organization of th itu. 
tion down to the year 1808—there was 
not the policy of the fathers of the Republic 
to secure Freedom to every person -outside of 
State limita, and under the exclusive jurisdic- 
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class of persons from abroad, 


- In the Convention that framed the present 
( ion, the power to regulate trade with 
foreign nations, after much deliberation, was 
transferred from the States to the United 
States ; and it was the strong desire of the ma- 
jority of the delegates, including those from 
Virginia and Maryland, to surrender to the 
United States the entire power over the migra- 
tion or importation of pegsons from abroad. 
‘This was strenuously resisted by South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, until at last a Compromise 
was proposed, which was sustained by dele- 
gates from the Eastern States, investing Con- 
gress with the power to pass navigation laws 
by a simple majority, and with the power to 
prohibit, in the year 1808, the migration or im- 
portation of such persons as the original States 
might think proper to admit prior to that 
time, and meanwhile to impose a tax on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars a head. 

Before the adoption of the Federal Contitution, 
then, the United States had no power over the 
Slave trade. By the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, after a hard struggle, springing from the 
jealousy of South Carolina of the Federal pow- 
er, the United States were invested with the 
authority to prohibit that trade in the year 
+ 1808, and to discourage it before that period. 
As a matter of fact, the power to discourage 
it was exercised the moment the new Govern- 
ment went into operation; by the year 1798, 
all the States had laws in force prohibiting the 
trade absolutely, and an act of Congress im- 
posed the severest penalties for the infraction 
of those laws; and in 1808, so soon as the 
Constitution allowed, the United States enact- 
ed their famous law for the total suppression of 
the traffic. 

This brief history demonstrates that it was 
not the policy “of the fathers of the repub- 
lic” to “give their sanction; countenance, and 
the national protection” to the slave trade 
The Sentinel misrepresents the truth of histo- 
ry, and grossly libele their character. They 
secured by the Federal Constitution a power 
for Congress, to abolish the slave traffic, which 
it had never before posseseed; and that this 
power could not be exercised till the year 
1808, was the result of circumstances which 
they could not control, and proves nothing 
against the truth of the declaration of the Ad- 
dress, that their original policy ‘was to secure 
freedom to every person “outside of State lim- 
its and within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Goyernment.”’ 

( Be it remembered here, that slaves imported 
into the State, prior to the year 1808, were not 
“within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fede- 
ral Government.’’) 

The Sentinel follows up its fallacious state- 
ment, with an assertion, which we are glad to 
see made so boldly, as follows: 

“And now, if a cargo of these ‘chattels’ 
be shipped at a port within State limits, and 
the ‘floating territory’ upon which they stand 
moves to the ocean, ‘outside of State limits,’ 
and bearing the flag, the evidence of the ‘ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment,’ they continue chattels, solely and ex- 
clusively by virtue of that very ‘exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government,’ which 
this Free Soil party alleges ‘secures freedom’ 


emphatically. ‘In both the former cases, it is 
the ‘exclusive jurisdiction of the General Gov- 


this ‘floating territory.’ ” 

Mark—the Sentinel speaks of slaves as if 
they were named and treated in the Federal 
Constitution as chattels, or subjects of mer- 
chandise. He has no authority for this. Slaves 
are never mentioned or regarded in the Con- 
stitution as property. No provision in relation 
to them implies that they are property. There 
is not a word ih that instrument which can be 
tortured into giving countenance to such an 
idea. If there be, produce it. Give us the ar- 
ticle, the section, the clauee. Stop your decla- 
mation, and submit the proof of your assump- 
tion.. Repeatedly have the pro-slavery men 
been challenged on this point, but never have 
they responded. We defy the Sentiné/ to quote 
a single clause of the Federal Constitution au- 
thorizing it to regard or name slaves as chat- 
tels or property, when discussing their rela- 
tions to the Federal Government. 

Bat, let us examine its bold averment. It is, 
that “slaves shipped at a port within State 
limits,” and carried in an American vessel out 
upon the ocean, “outside of State limits,” are 
not held as chattels in virtue of any State law, 
but only “in virtue of the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the General Government.” 

We thank the Sentinel for the important ad- 
mission it makes. It involves a principle, fun- 
damental in the creed of Independent Democ- 
racy—a principle of Natural Law, recognised 
and respected in the Constitution of the United 
States. That Principle is, that Slavery, being 
against Natural Right, exists only as the crea- 
ture of force, embodied in or recognised by 
positive statute, which has no operation beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Legislature enacting it. 
On this Principle, a slave escaping from one 
sovereign nation into another, is exempt from 
reclamation. An attempt to seize him and 
carry him back to the place whence he fied, 
would be not only an outrage on his right, but 
an affront to the sovereignty of the nation in 
which he has found refuge. 

On this Principle a slave escaping from Vir- 
ginia into New York would be secure against 
reclamation and seizure, but for a positive stip- 
ulation in the Federal Constitution in relation 
to fugitives from service or labor. On this Prin- 
ciple, a slave carried by his master from Ken- 
tucky into Ohio, or permitted by him to go there, 
cannot be reclaimed or seized as a slave, the 
said stipulation being confined expressly to per- 
sons escaping from service in one State into 
another, where such service is not recognised— 
and not embracing persons held to service in 
one State, and placed by the voluntary act of 
their masters in another. On this Principle, 
slaves shipped at Norfolk, Virginia, carried in an 
American vessel, on the ocean, outside of State 
limits, by the voluntary act of their masters, 


of | cease to be slaves, because, as the Sentinel ad- 


mits, State jurisdiction does not extend beyond 
State limite—the laws of Virginia have no ex- 
tra-territorial force. 

Bat, at this point, the Sentinel moets us with 
the assertion, that such slaves, the moment 
they are carried “outside of State limita,” are 
held as “chattels,” in virtue of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the General Government—“ it is 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone which secures Slavery on board 
this floating territory.” 

Has the Sentinel analyzed the bearings of 
this assumption? Is it willing to abide by its 
consequences, admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that it is trae? “If it be true, what be- 
comes of the Seniinel’s favorite policy of Non- 
‘Intervention by Congress in relation to Slave- 
ry? The General ment is s slavehold- 
er—the People of the United States, whose 
agent’ it is, are slayeholders. Tho General 
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and that it ought to be withdrawn, the advo. 
cates of the policy of Non-Intervention are 
bound to admit. If they will not do this, if 
they will insist that the Federal Government 
should continue that Intervention, by which 


the high seas, with what consistency or decency 
ean they denounce as unconstitutional the poli- 
oy of Intervention by the Government, when it 
is directed to prohibit Slavery on land belong- 
ing to the United States? 

The question arises, Is the assumption true 

The only provision in the Constitution of the 
United States which has ever been claimed to 
apply to slaves “outside of State limite,” is the 
clause relating to fugitives from eervice or la- 
bor. This applies, as we have said, only to fw- 
gitives, and to fugitives escaping from one State 
into another, Of course, it bas nothing, can 
have nothing, to do with persons held to sor- 
vice or labor under the laws of a State, shipped 
through the voluntary act of the master, aud 
sent out upon the high seas, beyond State lim- 
its, If there be ary constitutional provision in 
virtue of which slaves so shipped are held as 
such on the high seas, let the Sentinel point it 
out, Even the attempt to do this has never yet 
been made. 


THE I18SUE—THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


We must not forget the position of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy, assailed by the Washing- 
ton Sentinel, viz: that by the original policy 
of the fathers of the Republic, “Slavery was 
restricted within State limite, and Freedom was 
to be secured -to every person outside of State 
limite, and under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the General Government.” The first argu- 
ment against this position, urged by that paper, 
that the slave trade was sanctioned, continued, 
and protected, by the fathers of the Republic, 
and therefore their original policy could not 
have been as stated in the Address, we dis- 
posed.of yesterday. 

The assertion made by the Sentinel, in con- 
nection with this argument—that slaves on the 
high seas in American vessels are held “as 
chattels, sdlely and exclusively by virtue of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment ”—as we showed, involved not only the 
affirmation of a Principle, fundamental in the 
creed of Independent Democracy, but the repu- 
diation of the policy of Non-Intervention, as ad- 
vocated by that journal. 

Proceeding, then, to examine whether it was 
true or false, we showed that there was no pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the United States, 
in virtue of which slaves on board American 
vessele on the high seas could be continued as 
such. 

At this point we resume the argument. We 
admit that there is a /aw of Congress, assum- 
ing jurisdiction over the transportation of 
slaves coastwise, and recognising them as slaves 
on their passage from one port to another in 
the United States. It is part and parcel of the 
act passed by Congress in#1807, for the aboli- 
tion of the foreign slave trade, and the object 
of it was to prevent the coastwise trade in slaves 
who might be brought from Cuba, or Africa, 
or other foreign countries, in evasion of the act. 
It was not intended to encourage, or sanction, 
or protect the coastwise trade in slaves; the 
framers of the act were intent upon another 
object, seeking indeed in good faith to carry 
| out the original policy of the fathers of the 
Republic. So exclusively was their attention 
directed to this end, that they overlooked the 
implied sanction contained in the terms of 
the act to the transportation of slaves coast- 
wise. The sections containing this implication, 
but designed to prevent infraction or invasion 
of the prohibition against the imporlation of 
elaves, provided that slaves should not be trans- 
ported coastwise from one port to another in 
the United States, in vessels under forty tons 
burden, that all slaves thus transported should 
be described particularly in the manifests, and 
that the shipper should swear that they were 
not imported into the United States after Janu- 


ary 1, 1808. 
The existence of these provisions proves noth- 


ing against the position, taken in the Address 
in respect to the “original policy of the fathers 
of the Republic,” because the great object of 
the law of which they are a part, was to carry 
out the original policy of Slavery restriction, 
and because their real intent was simply to 
prevent ‘the fraudulent evasion of the Law; 
but, if this be denied, and if we admit, for the 
sake of the argument, that their intent as 
well as effect was to protect and encourage 
Slavery outside of State limits and within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, then they prove a departure from that 
“original policy,” and not its non-existence. 

Apart from the bearings of these provisions 
on the general argument, do they sustain the 
assumption of the Sentinel, that slaves are 
held as such in American vessels on the high 
seas, in virtue of the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the General Government? If they do, they 
are unconstitutional, and incompatible with 
the policy and the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion. Where is power conferred in the Con- 
stitution, on Congress, to make os hold a slave ! 
{t can no more make a slave than a king, as 
was-well said by a Democratic member of Con- 
gress. Not only is no power conferred to 
make or continue Slavery, but the General 
Government is positively restricted from depri- 
ving any person of life, liberty, or the pursuit 
of happiness, without due process of law. 

If the provisions of the act of 1807, then, 
are designed to continue the status of Slavery 
on the high seas, from the moment the slaves, 
shipped at an American port, pass. beyond 
State jurisdiction, they are clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore null and void. 

That they are incompatible under every as- 
pect with the doctrine of Non-lntervention, 
scarcely needs an argument. If their design 
be as just stated,.or if, in the language of the 
Sentinel, they sanction and protect Slavery on 
the high seas, they constitute a clear case of 
flagrant Intervention with Slavery by the 
General. Government, which the Sentenel, if 
true to. its own creed, must unite with us in 


denouncing. 

The truth is, legal Slavery—we use the 
phrase as generally understood in all sections 
of our country—never exists under the Ameri- 
can flag, on the high seas, outside of the juris- 
diction of a State. The'slave code of the State 
stops at “ State limits,” has no extra-territorial 
force. To.claim that the law of Virginia or 
Kentucky can stamp upon s man the inefface- 
able character of a slave, is to claim that it is 
at once universal and supreme. The Sentinel 
does well to. reject the absurdity that slaves, 
under the American flag on the@high seas, 4r? 
held or contioued ‘as slaves by State law. 
And there is no Federal Law, ordaining ° 
continuing Slavery in such circumstances. 
How would it look ? 

« Whereas the transportation of slaves under 
the American flag, coastwise, is a great con- 
venience tothe Plantersand Slave traders ; 4nd 
whereas the State Laws under which slaves 
‘aré held have no binding force beyond State 
limita, and slaves shipped at any port gee 
a State, cannot be held as such, on the hig 
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mont, 


Richardson, of Illinois, © supporter of the 
Douglas Dill, undertook to gag him. The 


stitution which could be tortured into war- Chair stated that the usage had been to allow 


rant for such 2 law. appe : 

The truth is, the coastwise slave trade is ille- 
gal and piratical. Every slave shipped at a. 
Southern port, the moment he passes out on 
the ocean beyond State jurisdiction, is free ; 
the American flag that covers him then covers 
a freeman ; the captain who conveys him to 
another port, to be sold, is guilty of traneport- 
ing a free man to Slavery; and he who buys 
him buys a free man. 

We pass from this incidental point, to the 
second consideration urged by the Sentinel, 
against the position. under discussion : 

“ Again, in the national Territories, over 
which the ‘General Government exercises ex- 
olusive jurisdiction, Slavery has always existed 
among the Indians, admitted and protected by 
‘the national exclusive jurisdiction” If the 
National Government no right to interfere 
with Indian law to ‘secure fi to every 
one outside State limits)? in ing with the 
Indian law, then Slavery was a municipal law 
of the Indians, entitled to respect as any other 
municipal law, and of course admitting, re-or- 
ganizing, and protecting Slavery. Thus the 
“policy of the fathers of the Republic’ gave 
countenance to Slavery co-extensive with In- 
dian population.” : 


© We shall not undertake to contest the as- 
sertion as to the existence of Slavery among 
the Indians, from the time of the organization 
of the Government. To what extent it is true, 
and with what limitations it should be re- 
ceived, we presume the Sentinel knows no 
more than we do, and that, we must con- 
fess, is very littl. The answer to, it con- 
sidered as an argument against the position of 
the address, is obvious and conclusive. Slavery 
has existed among the Indians, either as incor- 
porated under the Government of a State- 
with the citizens thereof, or as distinct, inde- 
pendent communities; in neither case, there 
fore, within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
General Government. 


THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


The chances of the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill in its present shape become more and more 
doubtful. The speech of Gen. Houston against 
it, in which he stood up manfully for the Mis- 
souri Compromise, condemned without qualifi- 
catiun the attempt to repeal or set it aside, and 
committed himself decidedly against every 
movement hostile to it, has inspirited the advo- 
cates of good faith. Representing an extreme 
Southern State, how honorably his position con. 
traste with that of the New Hampshire politi- 
cian, who occupies the White-House! We have 
often said that if we are obliged to choose for 
the Presidency between an honorable, high- 
minded Southern man, and a Northern map, 
dominated by Slavery, by all odds, give us the 
former. ; * 

In the Senate, yesterday, the question being 
taken on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Douglas, to strike out from the 14th section of 
the bill} the following words— 

“That the Constitntion and all laws of the 
United States which are not locally inapplica- 
ble shall have the same force and effect with- 
in the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere 
within the United States, except the 8th sec- 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 

1820, which was superseded by the principles 
of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
‘Compromise Measures,’ and is hereby declar- 


/ ed inoperative” — 


And incert in lieu thereof the following : 

“Which being inconsistent with the princi- 
ple of non-intervention by Congress with Sla- 
very in the States and Territories, as recog- 
nised by the legislation of 1850, commonly call- 
ed the ‘Compromise Measures,’ is hereby de- 
clared inoperative and void ; it being the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
Slavery into any Territory of State, nor to ex- 
clude it theretrom; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States”— 

It was carried by the following vote— 

- Yxas—Mesers. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, 
Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Casa, 
Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Dodge of fowa, Doug- 
jas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, 
Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, 
Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pettit, Pratt, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Toombs, Weller, Williams—35. 

Nays—Messrs Allen, Chase, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Everett, Fish, Foot, Houston, Seward, 
Sumner, Wade—10. 

The amendment differs in no respect from 
the clause stricken out, except in substituting 
the words, “inconsistent with,” for “superseded 
by.” The section now declares this untrath— 
that the Compromise of 1820, which was con- 
fined.to the Territory of Louisiana, “is incon- 
sistent with the principle of the legislation of 
1850,” which was copnfioed to the territories 
acquired from Mexico. The Senate might just 
as truthfully declare that the Ordinance of 1787, 
for the government of the Northwest Territo- 
ry, was “inconsistent with” the act of 1812, 
for the formation of a Territorial Government 
in Missouri. Then, a right was acserted’in 
one case, which was not asserted or exercised 
in the other; and in 1820, a right was aeserted, 
which was waived in 1850. But, because Con- 
gress in one act may assert a right, which, 
for reasons satisfactory to itself, it waives 
in another act, it does not fullow that the acts 
are inconsistent with each other. 

Not a Southern Whig voted against the 
amendment, and General Houston was the only 
Southern Democrat. Northern Whigs will 


please take notice that Senators Clayton and.’ 


Bell, from whom they haye been expecting bet- 
ter things, voted for it! Let them go. 

The hollowness of the plea in behalf of the 
Principle of self-government, set up by the ad- 
vocates of the Bill, which we took special pains 
to expose about’ a week since, is, we are glad. 
to see, about to be brought to the test. In the 
Senate, yesterday, they were unexpectedly dis- 
turbed by the following amendment submitted 
by ae to the same section : 

“Under which the people of the Territories, 
through their iate representativi 
if they see fit, probibit Sleveey meee rie 

Whereupon a protracted 


Which was terminated by an 


We shall see how many of these advocates of Au 


“self-government” will yote that the People of 
& Territory have a right to exclude 
The Bill itself, in proposing @ form of Govern. 


ment for the Territory, providing for the distri. | 


bution of its various powers, and the appoint. 
ment of Executive offizera by the. President, 
gives the lie to their professions, To be con- 
“stent, they should abandon it, and introduce 


Slavery. | 


members in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union to speak upon topics not im- 
ation ; but the rules of the House were against 
the usage, and he must decide in 0 
with the rules. The pro ide with which 
the Committee overruled the decision, thereby 
allowing Mr. Meacham to proceed, shows 
that discussion on the Nebraska Question can- 
not be prevented. The spirited speech of Mr. 


Fenton, (a “Soft,” frpm New York,) in the 


House yesterday, is another favorable indica- 
tion. He denied the right of Ex-Governor Smith, 
of Virginia, to prescribe a test for the Demoora 
cy, and told him, that if the Nebraska bill 
was to be that test, he would find “Softs” 
springing up all over the North. 

But, let no one. be deceived. Were the vote 
to be taken to-day, we should dread the result. 
The free States have 144 members of the pres- 
ent House, the slave States, 85—majority of 
the former, 59. The Representatives of the 
slave States will probably be united in support 
of Repeal, and all they have to do is to secure 
thirty votes from the North and West. These 
and more are calculated upon by the advocates 
of Repeal. An Administration, wielding the 
power of Slavery, and backed by such men as 
Cass and Douglas, that could not command 
thirty Northern and Western votes for a meas- 
ure, designed now to be its leading measure, 
would be set down as yery imbecile or unreli- 
able. 

Let the People therefore be admonished that 
there is danger, imminent danger, such only 
as they by prompt and stern demonstrations 
all over the North and West can dissipate. 


THE POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION IN RELA- 
TION TO SLAVERY. 


The advocates of the policy of Non-Interven- 
tion by the Federal Government in relation to 
Slavery, say that it is the only constitutional, 
democratic, safe, and beneficent policy, “old 
as the Government itself, and founded upon 
the doctrine of strict construction.” 

Let us test them. 

Congress was empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to put an end to the slave trade in 1808, 
and thereby cut off the supply of foreign slaves 
to the Southern market, and it did exercise 
this power the moment it had the right to do 
so. This was Intervention, Was it constitu- 
tional, democratic, safe, and beneficent ? 

A clause was inserted in the Constitution, 
stipulating that a person held to service or la- 
bor in one State, escaping into another, should 
be delivered up on claim, &c. As this was by 
its very terms a clause of compact, containing 
and implying no grant of power to Congress to 
provide for its execution, but to be fulfilled by 
the States, we hold that its intent and effect 
were, not to impose any duty of Intervention 
on the part of the Federal Government. But, 
Congress assumed power, in 1793, over the 
subject, and passed’a law to carry into effect 
this provision, and in 1850 again assumed 
power, passing another law far more stringent 
and arbitrary, for the same purpose. Was not 
this, Intervention by the Federal Government 
with Slavery * And who are responsible for it 
but these same noisy advocates of Non-Inter- 
vention as the only true policy ? 

Congress, in 1802, re-enacted the entire slave 
code of Virginia and Maryland, in the ten 
miles square ceded by those States to the Gen 
eral Government ; and Slavery to this day éx- 
ists in this District, in virtue alone of Congres- 
sional enactment. 

Is this Intervention, constitutional, demo- 
cratic, safe, and beneficent? 0, yes! 

Congress, in 1798, prohibited the importation 
of any slaves into the Territory of Mississippi, 
brought from without the limits of the United 
States, under heavy penalties, providing at the 
same time that any slaves imported in violation 
of the law should at once receive their freedom. 
Was this Non-Intervention? Was the law 
constitutional, democratic, safe, beneficent ? 

Congress, in 1804, not only enacted a similar 
law in relation to the Territory of Louisiana, 
but it prohibited any slave from being carried 
into that Territory, except by a citizen of the 
United States, the bona fide owner of such 
slave, removing to the Territory for actual set- 
tlement. 

Was this Non-Intervention? Was the law 
constitutional, democratic, safe, beneficent ? 

Congress, in 1807, enacted a law regulating 
the traffic in slaves coastwise. 

Was this Non-Intervention # 

The Federal Executive, when the Spanish 
colonies on the continent revolted, and. their 
armies were meditating a descent upon Cuba, 
which they had a perfect right to seize and 
revolutionize, if they could, admonished them 
sternly that the Government of the United 
States could not tolerate any such act, as it 
would inevitably involve the emancipation of 
the slaves in Cuba, and thereby endanger the 
stability of the slave system in the South. 

Slaveholders and their Northern allies, the 
pretended advocates of Non-Jntervention, have 
always approved of that gross act of Interven- 
tion, just as they have approved of the more 
‘recent threats of the Administration, through 
its “organ” in Washington, to intervene for 
the preservation of Slavery in Cuba, against 
the efforts of Great Britain and France 
in favor of its abolition. Yes—this very “or- 
gan,” with its brazen throat speaking fiercely 


‘| for Non-Intervention, had the hardihood a few 


weeks ago to threaten Spain with the Inter- 
vention of the Federal Government, vi et armis, 
to preserve the Slavery of the African race in 
Cuba! : 

The records of our Diplomacy show that 
formerly repeated atte were made by the 
Government of the United States to negotiate a 


treaty with Great Britain for the reclamation 


‘of fagitive slaves from the South, finding a ref- 


uge in Canada; and that a few ye 


ago for- 
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Yemocratio, all-glorious :—therefore — what ? 
“Wer, the Representatives of the thirty-one 
States of this Union, will ordain a Constitution. 
of Government for the settlers in Nebraska, 
who have no voice in our election ; we will de- | 
cide who of them shall vote ; who shall be eli- 
gible to office; how many and what cffices there 
shall be; how they shall be filled;-what sala- 
ries shall be attached to them ; what shall be 
the nature aud extent of their functions: wo 
will not allow them to elect their Judges, their 
Seoretary of State, their Governor: we will 
apply to them all the laws of the United States 
we think applicable to their condition : and we 
will require that whatever laws may be passed 
by the Territorial Legislature shall be submit- 
ted to us.” : a 

And yet wo are called upon to admire the 
Principle of Self-Government, as applied to the 
People of a Territory! The Bill of Mr. Doug- 
las is itself a total denial of this Principle in 
such an application. 

And then, the People are to be cheated with 
another fraud. Let the Territorial Legislature 
regulate the subject of Slavery as its constitu- 
ents may decide, subject to the Constitution of 
the United States. “This is the doctrine,” 
shout the paid presses of Slavery at the North ; 
“who will not trust the People? No fear that 
Slavery will be introduced into Nebraska, if 
they are left to decide the question. Better for 
Freedom than all the Congressional legislation 
in the world!” 

Have honor, fair dealing, common honesty, 
ceased to exist? Do-not these presses know 
that they are guilty of infamous deception ? 
Their masters at the South deny that a Terri- 
torial Legislature has the power to exclude 
Slavery. Fortunately, the following article 
from the Charleston (S.C) Mercury, furnishes 
a timely exposure of the imposition they are 
attempting upon the People of the North. 
There is one thing about Masterdom that ex- 
alts it heaven-high ‘above the supple Servility 
that bends the knee before it—it is too proud 
to sneak, too audacious to play the hypocrite. 
Read what follows, and then say what you 
think of Self-Government, Non-Intervention, 
and other humbugs, peddled at the North : 

“ Senator Douglas—Squatier Soveretgnty.— 
The Boston Post, in commenting upon this gen- 
tleman’s recent speech, takes much pleasure 
in finding, as’it asserts, its favorite doctrine of 
Squatrer SovEREIGNTY, OR THE RIGHT OF 
THE PEOPLE OF THE TERRITORY TO LEGISLATE 
UPON ALL LEGAL SUBJECTS, AND THEREBY TO 
EXCLUDE SLAVERY, fully maintained and vin- 
dicated. Wr CANNOT ASSENT TO ANY SUCH 
construcTION of the speech, and of the bill 
which it sustains, without imputing duplicity 
to the former, and an unconstitutional charac- 
ter to the latter. Mor, if it is intended to be 
argued by Senator Douglas, that in creating 

Territorial Governments, envested with the usual 
powers, they can legislate so as to exclude and 
abolish Slavery, when the very law which or- 
ganizes them declares the Territories open to 
the immigration and settlement of the slave- 
holder, we must reject such a proposition as not 
only unconstitutional, but as containing upon 
its very face the mark of treachery. It would 
indeed be the climax of specious justice, to pro- 
claim: Non-Intervention on the part of Congress 
as the principle of fairness and the Constitu- 
tion, yet that it should pass a law conrer- 
‘RING UPON A TENT-FULL OF HUNTERS AND OUT- 
LAWS THE RIGHT TO INTERVENE IN THE MOST 
ABSOLUTE AND SOVEREIGN MANNER. If the 
Compromise of 1850, and the present bill for 
the admission of Nebraska, really mean any- 
py of fairness and justice to the South, if 
the latter be not intended as a trap to catch 
her support for a principle seemingly of value 
to her, we are not in error in saying to slave-| 
holders, here lies this Territory, go into it with 
your property, if you will, and you shall be 
safe, until, as a sovereign State, the people de- 
cide for or against the institution. Oiherwise 
the Nebraska bill is a worthless and deceptive 
truce. 

“But we mistake Mr. Douglas if such an 
inference can be properly drawn from his ar- 
gument. and bill. Indeed, whatever may be 
his own views on the subject, the bill itself pro- 
vides, in the first place, that all laws passed by 
the Territorial Government, ‘shall be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States, and if dis- 
approved, shall be null and of no effect’ Sec- 
ondly, that ‘all cases involutng title to slaves 
and questions of personal freedom, shall be sub- 
ject to the ultimate decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.’ So far, therefore, 
from these Governments being empowered to 
exclude Slavery, any action they may take 
upon the subject would be a matter for discus- 
sion and decision, both by Congress and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Should 
the issue arise upon a law excluding or abol- 
ishing Slavery, the question of the power to 
pass such 8 law would be the first inquiry ; and 
a decision which acknowledged that power in 
the teeth of proclaimed non-intervention, and 
the rights of the slaveholder, would be as ini- 
quitous as itis absurd. It would be Congres- 
sional intervention one step removed, not so di- 
rect as the Missouri Compromise or the Wilmot 
Proviso, but more insidious and fatal, because, 
while professing equality in theory, Congress 
and the Supreme Court would become ‘the in- 
struments of wrong, wielded by the hands of 
others.” 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM MAINE. 


The Portland (Me.) Inquirer, the organ of 
the Free Soil or Independent Democratic party 
in Maine, rejoices over the election to the Uni- 
ted’ States Senate of Wiliam Pitt Fessenden. 
We presume the statement it makes may be 
relied upon ; if so, it has reason for its rejoi- 
cing. It says: 

“ He is not elected as a party man, but as an 
honest man, irrespective of party, and above 
party, for the purposes of just and truly Dem- 
ocratic Government. No one party had the 
power to elect him, and to nO one party does 

e Owe special allegiance or obligation. Three 
ties combined have secured this result. 
rue, one vote in the House and three in the 
Senate were given for Dr. Hubbard, but with 
the intention of concentrating every vote on 
Fessenden at the second ballot. Mr. A. P. 
‘Morrill and his friends were as firm and true 
for him as any other men. : 

“The Free Democratic party cast a solid 
vote for him in both branches. And they did 
not do it blindly, nor inconsiderately, but on 
solid grounds, such as would have received the 
ready approbation of every reasonable friend 
of Freedom in the State. Ar. weg-p red ce 
to Conmem to maintain the cause of Freedom. 
He fully — its principles and objects, as ad- 

ed by the Free Democracy , and it is mat- 
of devout congratulation that Maine has 
able at this crisis: to send stch a man 
“Tt is remarkable that the party of Freedom 
has decided the — of both 

ators in Congress. It is a proud 
ing its value and its power. The 
Ar. Fessenden to join Mr. 

im in his firm resistance 

of the slave power. 

seats would 





Progress. We hope our friends in Ohio, and 
particularly in northwestern Ohio, will see that 
it receives a liberal support. 
Pint? iy RE 
LITERARY NOTICES, : 
Dovecore; orn, Tux Heart or taz Homesrean. 
By the author'of Cap Sheaf. Boston: John P. 
_ Jewett & Co. Sold by Taylor & Maury, Washing- 
ton. lvol. Pp. 300. 


try—of life among woods and hills and streams 
and fields, where the sweet. influences of Na- 
ture are free to play around the heart like 
summer wind. 

The story of Milly, the “poor waif of the 


author has drawn from a full heart, rich in 
sweet home affections and dear old memo- 
ries—a heart that has communed with Nature 
in all her varied forme, sought out her green 
shady nooks, and lingered in her quiet haunts, 
till it has become. familiar with every linea- 
ment of her lovely face. It is a book to dream 
over. As the.author says in his preface, “ the 
reader will find the quiet dreams at the hearth, 
the glowing visions in the woods and on the 
hills, the sweet memories that swarm in the 
old garret and barns, and the pleasant medi- 
tations that flow out of the heart by the brook 
and the river.” 

We, too, have “sweet memories” of an old 
homestead in the country, girdled by green 
hills and smiling fields, where the sun shone 


the author of “Dovecote” for the pleasant 
glimpse he has given us, as. through a mirror, 
of the bright days of our own childhood and 
childhood’s home. G. 


Mrs. Ben Darsy; oR, THE WEAL AND Wok oF So- 
crau Lire. By A. Maria Collins. Oincinnati: 
Moore, Anderson, Wilstach, & Keys. Sold by 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington. 1 vol. Pp. 367. 
This is a work of great power—the best 

temperance tale we have ever read. The pic- 

tures of social life aro skilfully drawn, and with 

a truth and vividness that stirs the soul. Who 

can read “ Mrs. Ben Darby,” and ever again 

put the maddening wine-cup to his lips? 

There is, as the author has intimated, an- 
other slavery beside that of the negro race—a 
slavery that is felt in high places, and carries 
in its train madness and ruin. ‘The slavery of 
the negro is the slavery of the body--the sla- 
very of the inebriate is the slavery of body and 
soul / 

The volume is deserving of high commenda- 
tion, and we hope it may be extensively read. 

G, 


An Artic PuILosopHER IN Paris; or, a Peep at 
the World from a Garret. Being the Journal of a 
Happy Man. From the French of Emile Souvestre. 
So many unhappy people have written jour- 

nals, and they are usually filled with such mor- 

bid, egotistical, unhealthy stuff, that few people 
of good taste will read them. But,this book is 
what it purports to be; and there is a religious 
sentiment pervading it, which is by no means 
common in popular books, and especially in 
French literature. 
Farnham has it for sale. 


Lixny Locxwoop. A Novel. By Catharine Crowe, 
author of “Susan Hepley,” ‘ Lilly Dawson,” 
“Night Side of Nature,” &c. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 

We cannot speak critically of thissbook, for 
we have not read it. But, turning over its 
pages, we have seen enough to venture the as- 
sertion that it is a clever, spirited sketch of 
‘English life and manners, and will serve as 
well as another to amuse an idle hour. 

For sale by Famnham. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A subscriber sends us the proceedings of a 
meeting at Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, N. 
Y., in Mr. Dean’s district, held February 13th, 
for the purpose of denouncing the attempt now 
on foot to repeal the Missouri Compromise. 
Hon. Abraham Baker, aided by several Vice 
Presidents, presided. Speeches were made by 
W. Wilkinson, C. Bartlett, James Emmett, and 
W.H. Van Wagner. Among the resolutions 
adopted were the following : 

“ Resolved, That there are limits to political 
generosity and forbearance, beyond which con- 
cessions, ceasing to be laudable and patriotic, 
become degrading and ignominious. 

“ Resolved, That whether we'have regard to 
constitutions, laws, comracts, compromises, or 
to the teachings and examples of Washington, 
Jefferson, and other sages and patriots of the 
Revolution, we are constrained to feel and to 
avow that. the bill of Senator Douglas, repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, and opening the 
Territories of Kansas-and Nebraska to the ad- 
miesion of Slavery, is uncalled for, anti-repub- 
lican in its principles and tendencies, & gross 
breach of plighted faith, a fountain of political 
demorsalization and of national discord—a bill, 
in fine, fraught with the greatest evils, both 
present and prospective, to our own country.” 

Our correspondent adds, that Mr. Dean, 
being on 2 visit to his constituents, lately, found 
the feeling against the bill much stronger than 
he had supposed. 

A subscriber from Wilmot’s district, Penn- 
sylvania, writes, that great excitement prevails 
there, and a call for a public meeting at Tow- 
anda, Bradford county, headed by David Wil- 
mot, has been issued. 

Oxford, Michigan, Feb. 9.—“ The Nebraska 
Territorial bill has awakened profound inter- 
est. We shall protest against it by petitions, 
and sustain the Independent Democrats in the 
position they have taken. Would to God we 
had a voice in Congress of the same sort ! ” 

Meetings to protest against the bill are an- 
nounced all over the free States. 


writes: “These are perilous times for Freedom. 


ern dough has become so soft, that it can hard- 
ly keep its shape over night. We in this State 
are living on soil free from Slavery, through 
the operation of the Ordinance of 1787, and it 
grieves us to see the dark. cloud of Slavery 
spreading towards territory entitled to the 
same boon by the legislation of 1820.” 
Cuarueston, 8. C., Feb. 14, 1854. 

Southern Representatives! a call is now 
made on your wisdom, which will put it to a 
most severe test. Beware! from your action 
now on this devilish bill, you will be rewarded 
in future times, either by the grateful remem- 
brance or the hearty maledictions of the South- 
Reflect deeply upon this matter. 
yourselves to be sag on that 
gilded bait, « stain will be fastened on the rep- 
utation of 





A pleasant picture of home-lifo in,the ooun-| 


world,” which is like a silver thread running | © 
through the book, is simple and touching. The | 4) 


brighter than anywhere else; and we thank 


A subscriber at Whitewater, Wisconsin, | 
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selfishness. When conscience, the love of 


ken 
beats, and the omnipotent dollar, are on one 
they may awake and shake from their 


Lex, Mains, Feb. 8, 1854. 

I am glad you give so much attention to the 
Nebraska question. The pa og are waking 
Bd I have not found a Whig or Democrat 
who 


is not opposed to Douglas’s bill. 
I= In our advertising columns will. be 
found a very generous offer from Wm. Birney, 


editor of the Philadelphia Daily Register, to 
Reading-Room Associations. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


“Senate, Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1854. 


The galleries were crowded at an early hour, 
in the expectation of hearing the Hon. Sam. 
Houston speak on the Nebraska Bill. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from General Armstrong, of the Union, 
asking to be released from the engagement be- 
tween that paper and the Senate, for the pub- 
lication of its debates and proceedings. 

Mr. Johnson submitted a resolution, that 
John C. Rives furnish the Senate with an equal 
number of the peopeesings of both Houses, that 
he now furnishes to the House. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Brodhead presented 
memorials from New York and Pennsylvania, 
against the - of any act repealing or 
abrogating the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. Bayard presented memorials in favor of 
Congress adopting the principle of Congression- 
al non-intervention in all Territorial Bills. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill providing for the settlement of the claims 
of American citizens for spoliations committed 
by the French priot to .800. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 26, nays 17— 
as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bayard, Bell, 
Dawson, Evans, Fish, Foot, Hamlin, Houston, 
James, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Morton, 
Pearce, Pettit, Pratt, Sebastian, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Sumner, Toombs, Wade, Wel- 
ler, and Wright—26. 

Nayvs—Mesers. Adams, Bright, Brown, Cass, 
Chase, Clay, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
Iowa, Douglas, Fitzpatrick, Jones of Iowa, Ma- 
son, Norris, Rusk, Slidell, Walker, and Wil- 
liams—17. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

Mr. Houston then addressed the Sénate in 
defence and vindication of the Indians. He 
traced the history of the Cherokees from the 
time of the treaty of 1785 down to their loca- 
tion in the present Territory of Nebraska, 
which was guarantied them by the most sa- 
ered pledges of the Government,.that in the 
enjoyment of this home they should never be 
disturbed. 

He accused the Government of bad faith, 
and asked when had the Government ever,done 
an honest act, or fulfilled any promise with re- 
spect to the Indians? He advocated the policy 
of furnishing Indians with food and the means 
of prosecuting agriculture, in which they would 
soon become civilized and christianized com- 
munities. The present policy of keeping up 
armed posts, &c., cost more than would in a 
few years christianize aad civilize every Indian 
east of the Rocky Mountains. He elaborated 
these points at great length. 

Mr. Houston had not concluded, when he 
yielded the floor, and the subject was post- 
poned. : ; 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business. : 


House of Representatives, Feb. 14,1854. _ 

The following is the Committee of Inquiry, 
appointed in pursuance of the resolution of 
Mr. Mace, to make investigations respecting 
certain ocean mail steamers, &¢., viz: essrs. 
Mace, Goode, Walsh, Reese, Kittredge, Pen- 
nington, Elliott, J.C. Allen, and Puryear. 

Mr. Stanton proposed a resolution, to autho- 
rize the printing of 10,000 copies of the Patent 
Report for 1853-4, for the use of that office, 
and 30,000, for the use of the House. The lat- 
ter number was, on motion of Mr. Straub, in- 
creased to 50,000; and the resolution was 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, the 
House then resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the Homestead Bill, Mr. Olds in 
the chair. 

This bill is entitled: “A bill to encourage 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and all 
other branches of industry, oy granting to ev- 
ery man, who is the head of a family, and a 
Citizen of the United States, a homestead of 
160 acres of land, out of the public domain, 
upon condition of occupancy and cultivation of 
the same, for the period herein specified.” 

Mr. Dawson addressed the Committee at 
length, in support of this bill. 

Mr. Mace arose, and said that he proposed, 
for the first time in his life, to deliver a speech 
from the manuscript. He said that he would 
speak upon the bill which had been reported 
to this House from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, and which was identical with that now 
before the Senate in relation to Nebraska. 

In order that he might not be catechised in 

the course of his remarks, he said he would ex- 
plain his past course upon all kindred ques- 
tions. He proceeded to do so, and showed that 
he had never occupied a position antagonistic 
to the interests of the slave States. 
* The Compromise of 1850 did not, in his opin- 
ion, repeal the Compromise of 1820—a com- 
pact that had been made in good faith, and 
approved, sanctioned, and re-sffirmed, in all 
the subsequent legislation of the country bear- 
ing directly or indirectly upon the subject. 

e present is the first time, the speaker 
said, that Slavery has formed the basis of par- 
ty divisions. In all former times the boast ap- 
peared to be that one party contained more 
he ay comes than the other. 

It had been said in the Senate that Mr. Clay 
himself doubted the constitutionality of the 
Missouri Compromiee. If this were so, all his- 
tory in relation to it must be false; and if Mr. 
Clay were now alive, not only would this state- 
ment not be made, but a proposition to repeal 
that Compromise would hardly be made in any 
body of which he was a member. 

. Mace related incidents of the history of 
the Compromise of 1850, and descanted upon 





said they were made by the North in good faith, 
and that their boasted finality was honestly 
believed in. He was still ing, when our 
report closed. 


_ Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1854. 


Mr. Fish presentéd the remonstrance of the 
Society of Friends of New York, against the 
ae of any act allowing en extension of 
the area of Slavery. ; 

The French~Spoliation bill, which was yes- 
terday ordered to be engrossed for a third 


i bill eding to Ohio the pu 





| was anticipated and denounced. He replied to 


the nature of the concessions then made. He | tee 


; “and ns- 
that no instance could be found wherein | 
{ndians had ever broken a treaty. He was 
ivilizing and Christianizing the Indiane. 
He was opposed to the bill because it connect- 
ed three great subjects into one bill. These 
subjects were Nebraska, where no sufficient 
population existed; the Kansas Territory, 
which was entirely Indian country; and the 
of the Missouri ise. 
e read a letter published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, in which his n to the bill 


the charges, and said that he would not de- 
‘ ia to the level of the writer by 


He was opposed to all the provisions of this 
bill relating to the Indians; and if anything in 
the bill could be more sy ay ed to fim then 
those rare it was the one relating to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. He was 
opposed to the repeal of that measure because 
we had always stood upon it. He stood upon 
it on the Oregon bill, and the South had sus- 
tained him. at Compromise formed part of 
the maceme law of Texas. He stood firmly 
upon the Compromise acts of 1850. He was 
the only Senator now present who had voted 
for every measure embraced in the Compro- 
mise of 1850. In voting for it, he never sup- 
posed he was voting for a of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. It was a finality of this 
Slavery agitation. [t had been so acéepted 
and wed by the people of the United 
States.“ Would not the repeal of the Missouri 
compactiitad to excitement and agitation? If 
one compact was to be set aside, was it not an 
authority and sanction for trampling the other 
under foot? 

Though party lines no longer existed to any 
great extent, he would support this Adminis- 
tration by voting against this bill, on the prin- 
ciples avowed by the President in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination at the hands of the 
Convention at Baltimore. That Convention 
laid down a platform, that the Democratic 
party would forever resist slavery agitation in 
"y, eg" or form. 

he President endorsed this resolution ; so 
did the candidate for Vice President. He read 
the resolutions of the Baltimore platform, and 
the letters of Messrs. Pierce and King, and con- 
tended that in preserving this compact, he was 
supporting the principle of non-agitation of 
Slavery then avowed by them. 

The South had not asked for this measure. 
It would be no benefit to the South. It would 
be a measure which would apply the knife to 
the throat of the South. He came into Con- 
gress, over thirty years ago, upon this Missouri 

ompromise. There were but three in Congress 
now, who were then in Congress—they were 
Mesers. Benton, Everett, and himself. 

He continued his remarks till half-past two. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Doug- 
las’s amendment to the 14th section, and it was 
agreed to—yeas 35, nays 10. 

Mr. Chase then submitted 1n amendment, 
to the effect that “the people of the Territory, 
through their appropriate Representatives, 
may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence of 
Slavery therein.” 

Mr. Pratt proposed to amend by inserting 
“or permit,” after the word “ prohibit ;” pend- 
—S consideration of which, our report 
c ; 


House of Representatives, Feb. 15, 1854. 


[ After our report had closed yesterday, Mr. 
Skelton, of New Jersey, made, in Committee of 
the Whole, a very earnest and effective speech 
in opposition to the Nebraska Bill ] 

The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting a report relative to receipts of 
customs. 

Mr. Bissell, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the House bill referred 
to them, with the Senate’s amendments, which 
bill awards four months’ pay to each officer and 
soldier among the San Francisco sufferers. An 
amendment, embracing Lieut. Murray, cf the 
Navy, was approved of. An amendment, 
granting pensions to the widows and heirs of 
those who perished, in hke manner as though 
they had died in battle; was approved of. An 
amendment, ordering that advance payments 
made prior to embarcation be not deducted 
from the furegoing award, was not agreed to, 
Mr. Bissell having alleged that it would oper- 
ate unequally, many haying drawn no advance 
pay. [If the Senate shall insist on this amend- 
ment, a Committee of Conference will be ne- 
cessary. | 

Mr. Dean moved @ suspension of the rules, 
and that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. But, the morning hour 
having not yet expired, 

Mr. Breckenridge asked that he might first 
be allowed to state that he was instructed 
by the Committee of Ways and Means to say 
that that committee was ready to report a 
Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Dean -renewed his motion, and the 
House went into Committee of the Whole on 
the Homestead bill, Mr. Olds in the chair, 
| when 

Mr. Meacham commenced a speech in op- 
position to the Nebraska bill. He was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Richardson, who stated that 
debate was not in order upon other than the 
special subject under consideration. 

The Chair decided in accordance with this 
opinion. 
Several gentlemen arose to controvert the 
decision of the Chair, and reminded him of the 
usage of the House. 
The Chair stated that the usage of the House 
was to admit of a wide latitude of debate, but 
that the usage and the rules did’ not corres- 
pond, and he would decide according to the 
latter. 
Mr. Washburn, of Maine, appealed from the 
decision of the Chair, and the House overruled 
the decision; when 
Mr. Meacham resumed his speech, and en- 
tered into an elaborate argument in opposition 
to the Nebraska bill, reviewing the condition 
of the Territories, their history, the history of 
the removal of the Indian tribes inhabiting 
them, the means by which these Indians were 
removed thither, our guaranties to them, &c. 
Mr. Fenton made a brief reply to the speech 
made some time since by Mr. Smith, of Vir. 
ginia. He denied the right of that gentleman 
to prescribe a test for members on this floor; 
and if the Nebraska bill should be presented 
as that test, the gentleman would find “Softs”’ 
springing up all over the North. 
Mr. Fenton gave his views on the Nebraska 
bill, and earnestly opposed the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820. 
The Committee then rose, and 
Mr. Breckenridge, by consent, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a bill te 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1854; which was read twice, and committed. 
Mr. B, also asked leave to report from the 
same committee a bill to provide for the com- 
letion of certain customghouses and marine 
Rrospitals therein mentioned. 
Mr. Hamilton objected. 
Mr. Haven, afjer stating that the Committee 
of Ways and Means desired this bill and the 
Deficiency bill to be introduced and referred 
together, which had been prevented by the ob- 
jection of the gentleman from Maryland, 
moved to reconsider the vote by which the De- 
ficiency bill was committed, that the Commit- 
of Ways and Means might again get it in 
their ion. : 
After considerable conversation, without ta- 
king the question on the motion to reconsider, 
House adjourned. 


‘Senate, Thursday, Feb. 16, 1854. 
The Chair aid before the Senate'a letter from 
Mesers. Tucker & Overton, publishers of the 
Sentinel, parapet bey assume the contract late- 


given up by Union, for publishing the 
Sebete datitoc and i why 
Mr. Chase 
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would be violation of the plighted faith of the 
two sections of the Union. He designed to 
show that the language already put into the 
bill, that it was inconsistent with the legisla- 
tion of 1850, was true and correct; and that 
the declaration that the Missouri act is inop- 
erative and void was a true and proper declara- 
tion, and the only one that t to be made. 

The Senator Lite Connecticut had argued 
that the Missouri prohibition was intended 
only to apply to Territorial of one and 
not to States. He considered that that prohi- 
bition was intended to a) ply to the Territories 
for all time to come, chat er under State or 
Territorial organization. . 

It was intended also to apply not only to all 
the territory of the United Deaton at that time, 
but to all the territory which the United States 
might thereafter acquire. This was shown by 
the Texan resolutions, where, upon the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the Missouri line was taken up 
and applied to that Territory, asa matter of 
oa ~ bg Reng | thought, in 1820, that 

gress the power to apply the prohibi- 
tion to all jegedieainn Stato A oibeewine, 
above 36 deg. 30 min. The principle on which 
the legislation of 1820 was based was abso- 
lately set aside and repudiated by the legisla- 
tion of 1850. 

The Missouri Compromise was disregarded, 
within one year after its adoption, by the 
North. By the Compromise act, Missouri was 
to be admitted upon the adoption of her Con- 
stitution, When she applied with her Consti- 
tution, for admission, the House of Representa- 
tives rejected the application. 

During the pendency of the Oregon bill and 
the acts of 1850, the South asked for nothing, 
sought for nothing, but the recognition of the 
Missouri Compromise, and it was refused. He 
read from the Journal of the Senate of the ses- 
sion of 1850, to show that the South had uni- 
tedly*stood upon that line, and that those who 
now insisted upon its observance refused to 
give it. 

House of Representatives, Feb. 16, 1854. 

Mr. Millson moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the House bill from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, under the act of February 
30, 1853, was yesterday committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and spoke at some length 
upon the merits of the bill, denouncing it as 
partial in its bearings and exorbitant in its 
demands. He stated that its passage would 
entail upon the Government a disbursement of 
not less than two millions of dollars. 1t pro- 
vides for pensions to widows of Revolutionary 
soldiera, though married since the year 1800. 

The bill also proposes to give the pay pro- 
posed from 1848, and thus creates arrearages, to 
the amount of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The yote was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Millson, and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 68, nays 65. 

So the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Reports from various committees were then 
presented. 

Mr. Chandler, from the Joint Committee on 
the Library, presented the resolution adopted 
by the Senate, voting to each member of Con- 
gress copies of the books heretofore distributed 
among them. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
resolution on the table; which was rejected. 

The resolution was then adopted, the yeas 
and nays being refused. 

Mr. Chandler, from the joint committee on 
the San Francisco sufferers, again presented 
the bill awarding medals to the three com- 
manders, and a cum not more than $100,000 to 
the officers and men ; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Breckenridge, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, presented a bill making ap- 
propriations for the completion of certain cus- 
tom-houses, &c. 

On. motion of Mr. Stephens, [at 8 minutes 
before 2 o’clock.] the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, when 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, arose and ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of the tariff, 
reviewing the recommendations of the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, and opposing the views of 
that functionary. 


Senate, Friday, Feb. 17, 1854. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to establish a Territorial Government 
for Nebraska. 

Mr. Seward spoke for three hours in opposi- 
tion to the Nebraska bill; when 

Mr. Pettit moved the postponement of the 
further consideration of the bill to Monday 
next, expressing a wish to be heard that day. 

Mr. Sumner desired to be heard on the ques- 
tion, and gave notice that he would follow Mr. 
Pettit on Tuesday. 

The Senate adjourned till Monday. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 17, 1854. 

[After our report had closed, yesterday, Mr. 
Sapp addressed the Committee, in favor of the 
Homestead bill. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
then obtained the floor, and the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. | 

This morning, after the reading of the jour- 
nal, 

Mr, Dean presented a communication from 
the Governor of New York, enclosing the reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of that State, in oppo- 
sit‘on togthe repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and asked that they be read. 

Mr. Mike Walsh objected to the reading, 
as did also Mr. Clingman. 

The resolutions being received, the Speaker 
ruled that the reading of them was in order; 
and they were accordingly read. 

Mr. Dean moved that they be laid on the 
table and printed ; and it was so ordered. 

Mr. Hillyer moved that the House resolve it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The Speaker said that the special order of 
the day was the bill to indemnify the State of 
Indiana for failure to convey to it a township 
of land, and that the motion was not in order. 
The bill was then read a sccond and third 
time, and finally passed—yeas 114, nays 47. 
Mr. McMullen moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole, when 
Mr. Matteson arose, and stated that, during 
the discussion of the Nebraska question on 
Wednesday last, his inquiry of the Chairman 
of the Territorial Committee, whether certain 
amendments could be made in the bill ata 
future time, and the Chairman’s answer in 
the affirmative, were omitted from the pub- 
ished report’in the Globe. 

Mr. Richardson arose and repelled the impu- 
tation (which Mr. Matteson vehemently denied 
having made) with great severity ; hut did not 
deny that the omission had been made. 

Mr. MecMullen’s-motion recurred; and the 
House wert into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Olds in the chair.) 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, arose, and epoke 
on the Nebraska bill, in = to the views 
of Mr. Meachem, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Stephens denied that the Missouri Com- 
promise was a contract or compact. The line 
of 36 deg. 30 min. was drawn by legislative 
enactment, and nothing more. Missouri had 
previously been admitted. ; 

The North was the first to violate this law. 
Upon the admission of Arkansas, the North 
renewed the contest. The North and the 
South had agreed, as Abraham and Lot had 
agreed, in the compact or law. Mr. Stephens 
reviewed the history of the events upward to 
1850. : 

Mr. Stephens was strenuous in his opposi- 
tion to all legislation by Con on the sub-* 
pet of Slavery, and contended that no repub- 
‘ican could claim the right of our Government 
to govern freemen after they had gone to dwell 
in the Territories. . 

. Mr. Stephens com the present mani- 
festations of the of the Nebraska bill 
to the hissings of demons—to the rebellion of 
spirits i 
ations in 





be made for the purpose of propagating Sla- 


very. 
= _ bell pon ego the House. . 
r. Giddings made a brief explanation of 
some historical, facts in sctmedion with the 
purchase of Louisiana; after which, the Com- 
mittee rore, 
And the House adjourned until Monday. 


Senate, Monday, February 20, 1854. 
Numerous petitions, protestin inst the 
passage of the Nebraske, bill, or Semetbes act 
repealing or abrogoting the Missouri Compro- 
mise, by Messrs. Seward, Wade, Everett, Fish, 
Chase, Sumner, and Brodhead. 

Mr. Johnson introduced a bill to establish 
three Indian Territories in the country west of 
Arkansas. He said it proposed to give an an- 
swer to the snxious question, as to what was to 
become of the Indians. This bill provided a 
kind of Government for the Indians, which was 
calculated to encourage them in civilization, 
and induce them to become citizens of the 
United States, and ultimately be admitted to 
the enjoyment of self-government. He moved 
that one thoceand extra copies of the bill be 
printed for the purpose of distribation among 
the Indians, in order that their yiews may be 
ascertained. The motion was agreed to, and 
the bill referred. 

House resolution, authorizing a supplemental 
contract for supplying marble for the Capitol, 
was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Shields introduced a bill, making Cairo, 
Illinois, @ port of delivery. 

Mr. Benjamin reported a bill, making ap- 
propriations for the improvement of the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and moyed that it be taken 
u 


Mr. Stuart objected to the consideration of 
the bill. He would oppose all separate bills 
for such improvements. He was for a general 
measure. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill to establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for Nebraska. 

~ Mr. Pettit addressed the Senate. 


House of Representatives, Feb. 20, 1854. 

Mr. Latham, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back the Senate bill extend- 
ing the pre-emption law of California, with an 
amendment, recommending its passage. Mr. 
L. explained at some length the necessity of 
the enactment, and urged its immediate pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Washburn, of Illinois, expressed his ap- 
proval of the objects of the bill. 
- The amendment was agreed tb, and the bill 
was passed. 

Oa motion of Mr. Ewing, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Olds 
in the chair,) when 

Mr. Noble arose and addressed the Commit- 
tee on the proposition to impose tonnage duties 
as a means of keeping in order the rivers and 
harbors of the country. 

Mr. N. regarded the plan now proposed as 
unconstitutional, as pernicious, and as destruc- 
tive to the commerce of the Western lakes and 


rivers; and he spoke at length in support of 
these declarations. 
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Mr. Keitt disavowed having committed Mr. 
Calhoun to any specific or detailed plan of ton- 
nage duties. ’ 

Mr. Ewing addressed the House on the Ter- 
ritorial bill, his main object being to show that 
Mr. Clay had never supported the Missouri 
liné, but had repudiated it. 

He quoted from a speech of Mr. Clay, in 
which that gentleman disayowed the author- 
ship of the Compromise establishing such a 
line. He showed, from Mr. Clay’s celebrated 
speech in 1850, that he had himself instituted 
& comparison between the alleged Compromise 
of. 1820 and that of 1850, and his» condemna- 
tion of the former. 

He also read an extract from a speech of 
Mr. Clay in 1839, in which that gentleman 
declared that the liberty of the Africar in this 
country was incompatible with the welfare of 
the white man. 

Mr. E. earnestly denounced the excitement- 
pe fanatics of the North, who got up 

abernacle meetings, &c.; but he believed that 
the people of the North, when correctly inform- 
ed, are always sound and honest, They aro a 
thinking and reasoning people, and will decide 
aright. 

Mr. E. was still speaking when our report 
closed. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MAGAZINE, 


For the Family Circle, is WOODWORTH’S 
YOUTH’S CABINET. So say the conductors of 
the press generally, and the public to boot. Have 
you subscribed for it? Now is the time. A new 
volume has just commenced, and multitudes of sub 
scriptions aré coming in. There are 48 pages of the 
choicest reading in each number, and ever so many 
pictures. It costs but one dollar a year, and when 
taken in clubs of fiye, but 80 cents. Try it. You 
will find it an unfailing source of delight and improve 
ment to your children. \Price of numbers for speci 
mens only six cents. Address 

~ D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Feb. 20—4t 118 Nassau st., New York 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
PLANTS. 


ARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New York, offer 
for sale a large and excellent assortment of 
standard Apple, Pear, and other Fruit Trees. 


DWARF PEARS AND CHERRIES. 


Ornamental Trees, for streets and lawns; Trees 
and Shrubs, for massing, at reduced rates. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Roses, of home and thrifty growth, together with 
the usual variety required fur the lawn, the orchard, 
and the garden. 

Careful attention will be given to the execution and 
packing of orders. Liberal discounts made to all 
dealers in trees, 

Catalogues sent by mail, without charge, to all en- 
closing a postage stamp. PARSONS & CO, 

Flushing, 2d mo. 20. 

TO MOTHERS, 
New Book by John Todd, D. D. 
6é HE DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL.” First edi 
tion sold in two weeks! Third edition now 
ready. The best guide manual for Young Ladies over 
published, and should be put iato the hands of every 
“ Daughter at School.” 
Handsome 12mo, price 75 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers. 
HOPKINS, BRIDGMAN, & CO., Publishers, . 
~ Feb. 20—3t Northampton, Massachusetts. 


NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE, 

M* Rotary Planing Machine has just been decid d 

not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and I ain now 
prepared to sell rights to use in all parts of the United 
States. This Machine gives universal fatisfaction. 
It obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, afier a trial of three 
weeks, N. G. NORCROSS. 

Lowell, Feb. 14, 1854. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, BY REV, HENRY 
WARD BEECHER, 
Twenty-Six Thousand Copies Issued! 


ON. Jupce McLean says of this great work “I 
know of no work so admirably calculated, if 
read with attention, to lead young men to correctness 
of thought and action; and I earnestly recommend 
it to the study of every young man who desires to be- 
come eminently respectable and useful.” 
Pror. Auen, of Lane Seminary, Ohio, says: “ Ev- 
ery fathor should place it in the hands of his sons. 
= should be on board every steamboat, and in every 
otel. 
Exrav Burritt says: ‘Young mon, you had bet- 
ter buy that book; it costs but little, and it will be 
worth a hundred dollars to you a year, if you read it 
in the right way.” 
Hosts of other recommendations could be added, 
but the above are sufficient to induce every one who 
has not read it to obtain it at once. 
Published by J. D. Brooks, Salem, Mass. ; John 
P. Jewett & Co., Boston; Jewett, Proctor, & Wor- 
thington, Cieveland, Ohio; and for-sale by, the prin- 
cipal booksellers throughout the country. Feb. 20. 


REAL GO-AHEAD YOUNG MEN 


‘yy aae ‘@ fine Travelling Agenoy th's spring, 
address, post paid, ey PCobK stamps, 


Feb. 16.. Crawfordsville, Tnd. 


BOOK AGENTS pd sty 
0 circulate in every county in the Union some 
set rapid selling, populaf, and beantifully il- 4 
lastrated subscription books. A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 
Cincinngpi, Ohio. - Feb. 16. 


TERN READING-ROOM ASSoOIA- 
edb TIONS. 


HE Proprietor of the Philadelphia Daily Regis- 
ter, an independent, commercial, li , and 
ers to send it gratwatous/y, for one 

the most frequented sooting Mane 

in Western 1 
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HYMN TO THE WINDS 
BY LYDIA A. CALDWELL, 


Oh! wild, wild Winds! your awful-toned careering 
Wakes all the grandeur of this soul unfearing; 
Rouses a tempest of sublime emotion, 

Restless and heaving as the far-off ocean. 


Long have ye slept, but gloriously ye waken, 
Strong as the hills whose firm base ye have shaken, 
Proud as this soul which counts you as its brothers, 


Reckless and loveless as am I to others. 


Come ye yet nearor! for your tread of thunder 
Wakons in me no feeling of poor wonder. 


Howl ye and shriek! your ories of phrensied madness 


Fill me with joy, intoxicate with gladness. 


Take me, I pray ye! as a leaf, as blossom, 
Lift me and bear me on your heaving bosom; 
Lending the impulse of your grandest passion, 
Mould ye my thoughts to a diviner fashion. 


Rage! for ye’ve roused me from my fever slumbers; 
Tn a new rhythm will I write my numbers ; 

Proud as are ye, to your wild tone agreeing 

Ohime the full pulses of my post being! 


Rage! for Ilove you! and your awful power. 
Seoms to my nature as its own true dower; 

Thus will I struggle, and with strong endeavor 
Roll my deep numbers through the world forever! 





[COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.] 
Forthe National Era. ‘ah 
THE LEGAL TENURE OF SLAVERY. 


LETTER X. 


COLONIAL AND SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION 
FAILED TO LEGALIZE SLAVERY—TESTI- 


MONY OF SLAVEHOLDING JURISTS. 
[concLuDED.] 
To the Friends of American Liberty: 


[ cannot spare room for an exhibition of all 
the efforts he makes to find the origin of legal- 
ized Slavery, but gives up,in despair. In “the 
granted privilege by the Emperor, Charles I,” ho 
could nos find “ the first introduction of Slavery 
into the New World,” for it “ was intended as a 
means of enabling the planters to dispense with 
the Slavery of the Indians by their European 
And he does not intimate that 
Ho finally settles 


conquerors.” 
their Slavery was legal. 
down upon this conclusion : 


“ However, we are of opinion that it may be 

7OV- 
eroments in which the municipal regulations 
are not absolutely opposed to Slavery, persons 
already reduced to that state may be held in 
it; and wealso assume, as a first principle, that 
rmitted and tolerated in all 
the Colonies established in America by Eu- 
ropean Powers, most clearly as relates to the 
blacks and Africans; and, also, in relation to 


laid down as a legal axiom, thatin all 


Slavery has been 


[odians in the first periods of conquest and 
colonization.”—~Wheeler, p. 15. American 
Slave Code, p. 269. 


“ What a falling off is here!” Slavery, in- 
stead of requiring municipal law for its estab- 


lishment, requires municipal law for its prohe- 
bition! If this be so, the decision of Judge 
Matthews in the case of Marie Louise may be 


questioned. Slavery becomes the condition of 


nature, and statute law must interpose before 
it can be displaced! In Maine and Massachu- 


setts, where there are (probably) no statutes 


“ absolutely opposed to Slavery,” “ persons al- 
ready reduced to Slavery may be Aeld in it!” 
A “glorious uncertainty of the law,” when ex- 
pounded to meet the anomalies of Slavery ! 


By the same “legal axiom,” assault and 
battery, when once commifted, might be con- 
tinued legally, if there are no express statutes 
against it—a “legal axiom” that ignores or 


reverses common law! 
Nothing short of positive, local, municipal 
law, be it remembered, can legaliz> Slavery. 
This is admitted. This is judicially decided. 
This was our starting point. Slaveholding 
judges ransack all the legal and historical 
archives of the country in quest of the said 
positive, local, municipal law. In vain! they 
can “ find no trace of it.” They yield the point. 
They confess, frankly, the failure. 


RY OF THE BLACKS.” Very well—what next? 
A verdict for Freedom? No; an “opinion” — 
not a “municipal law,” but only an “cpinton”?— 
not that it 1s, but that “it may be” (whenever 


legal axiom” that—that what? In substance 
that any man that can “catch a nigger,” and 
fétter him, and drive him, may legally continue 
to do so, provided no “ positive, local, munici- 
al law” has been enacted against it! The 
aw logic of John Hawkins revived again. Such 
are the shifts and exigencies of slaveholding, 
in quest of legalization! 
After all, a closer scrutiny will perhaps en- 
able us to recall the severity of* this last re- 
mark, as applied to the amiable and discrimi- 
nating Judge Matthews, however just it may 
be in its application to those who deliberately 
defend the legal tenure of slaveholding. 
Judge Matthews does not say that slavehold- 
ing was ever legalized, but only that it was 
“permitted and tolerated.” He does not say 
that Slavery is now legal, but only that the 


slave “ may be held” in his present sad condi-. 


tion, however the tenure (whether legal or 
otherwise) under which he is held may be de- 
scribed. Undoubtedly he may, but only be- 


cause the guilty Government continues to “ tol-- 


eraie” the outrages it ought to sappress, 

In saying that “Slavery was tolerated in all 
the colonies,” Judge Matthews, by an obvious 
implication, denied that it had ever been legal- 


ful acts. : 
Jadge Matthews then declined to liberate the 


enslaved, but on the ground of the tolerance 


nied the legality of proper 


would stultify himself by 


it could not be legalized without 


found! 
He carefully and adroitly avoided doin 


This faci is fuil of instruction. 
studied and remombered. 


The language and the course of Judge Mat- | in ti 
ion used 
by_the celebrated Dr. Hopkins, who, in his 

Bein : 


slaveholding. ‘This | another Unitarian clergyman. 
magistrates are never said to pe aa 


thews muy remind one of an 


writings, charges the. 
ving at the practice” 
meaning is evident from the consi 


what is legal. Dr. Hopkin 
in accordance with this whee 
that our modern Slavery di 


civil Government.”* Judge 

be cleared feom the ch 

the apart though 
ence and decency to pronounce it 

. Ia the case of logal. 

ber term, 1806, the Court said: “ 

of the African 


been 
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their " 
iin obi could legalize 
consequently, nothing that legali 
very, “the creature onty of municipal law. 
finds that Slavery 
y either on the civil or feu- 
dal law;” = he consoles himeelf with the 
t rest, in “part, 
3 ian, coe 
tion as shall prevent the incon 
and limitation of Slavery 
standards; The legality of Slaver: 
(according to Judge 
and uncertain 


After all, the Ja 
“depend exclusi 


conjecture, 


law maxim, “ 


cision at 


“local, municipal, or 


abol 


date. 
* History of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, p 76, 


this count 


Mr. Greeley 


am sorry to say that 


for the love of God! 


ison continued a slaveholder, though he de- fice-pl 


himself 
he says, further, 


arge of “ conniving” at 
he had too much istelli. 


udgins vs. Wright, Novom- 
* Gg Slavery 7 
has existed from the time 
of bringing them into the colony. In many of 


made, 

are slaves 
« by cusrom.”—1,. sory aud Munfordte Viegas 
Patter ay dS rs Law of Slavery, p. 12} 





origin of Slavery. No mention 

“municipal law the laws of the State” 
as having originated 
but only as regulatin 


I shall cite but one instance mere. In the 
case of “Tite State vs. W: , Apri 
1797,’ the Jud e said: “They (Indians) havo 
80 long been recognised as slaves in our law, 
that it would be as great a violation of the 
rights of Bei poked to establish a contrary de- 
i e present day, as it would in the 
case of the Africans, and as useless to investi- 
gate the manner in which they originally lost 
their freedom.” —1 Halstead’s 
ports, 374—476; Am. Slave Code, p. 265. 

In this New Jersey decision, the more liberal 
and righteous doctrine of the Southern Courts, 
“that prescription is never pleadable to a claim 
for freedom,” is entirely set aside. Prescrip- 
tion, or length of time, is made the only found- 
ation of Slavery! Nothing is said of statutes, 
laws, constitutions, compromises, 
standings of any kind—nothing in the shape of 
itive law,” in any@pos- 
sible form. The plain, unvarniehed proposi- 
tion is this: that long-continued practi 
whatever they may be, are entitled to protec- 
and constitute law, unless spec 
ish them. If this be so, then “ legal sci- 
ence,” “dommon law,” and so forth, are mere 
phrases without meaning. 
My main object in this letter was to show 
that there were no statutes creating the rela- 
tion of Slavery during the colonial period. I 
have proved more than this, by the testimony | 
of slaveholding jurists themselves, one of whom 
teetifies that there were no such statutes in 
1797, and the other, that none could be found 
in 1817. In the proper place I shall produce, 
further testimony from slaveholding statesmen, 
and from the Federal Courts, affirming or ad- 
mitting that no such statutes could be found 
in 1850 and 1853. ButI must first show the 
illegality of Slavery from considerations and 
evidences of a different character and earlier 
Witiiam GOoDELL. 





{>> An old subscriber in Indiana, in re- 
newing his subscription, furnishes a little gos- 
sip, which we are sare will interest our read- 
ers.— Ed. Era. 


Nortx Manson, Ia., Jan. 11, 1854, 


Mr. Hoyte was the first man that intro- 
duced me to the Era, and right 
it is just the kind of a paper 
like your London correspondent, as he wishes 
to conciliate and create a good feeling between 
and England. I think I made 
something from reading his letters. I had a 
good crop of wheat, and, as he said the Eng- 
lish and French wheat harvests were deficient, 
I held on till I got a dollar for mine. 

gave us @ fine address at the 
State Agricultural Fair, and Senator Bright’s 
paper, and some other Hunker Democratic pa- 
pers, abused and misrepresented him for his 
pains. To show my respect for him, I have 
“None | joined a club in Madison, who get the semi- 
HAVE BEEN FOUND, AUTHORIZING THE Siave- | weekly Tribune at $2, and have dropped the 
Madison: Banner, that is ‘afraid to say a word 
against Slavery, and the Cincinnati Central 
Herald, one of those religious papers that do 
a great deal of harm, b 
common sense and humanity permit it) “a | from subscribing to p 
do so much good. 


, deserving to be | green-house, and garden-gates, 
thane age as Sees 

top 0 ¢ the reception ve- 
holder and his fady! : 


He was a mild, good man, an Abolitionist, and 
to a repeal of the Union, from interest. 
principle, for he had £100 a year, regium | 
‘ odern ffers from the an- | donum, from the British Go i 
cient, as being “without the e 88 sanction of | his stipends.from his 
we cannot ae en ae @ «ig 

itchel, as one of his neighbors tell m: 
law & while, and then started the United Trish- 
man, & re Semaneger, a ppeeaem, Ae S 
paid well, it is sai : 
In his address to the Irish confederates 
New York, he says: “ 7 
slavery in a British 

he has enluredlavary 9 


‘Sympathize with the slaves of the United 


Mec 
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The Judge knew better than 


citing either the Statutes or the Constitution 
of Maryland, for the origin or | 


Fae pieat 80 he goes back to the old 
oman) civil law, and to the feudal law, (once 
existing in Europe, but never in America) for 


Nothing of “ ; 
predicated of these; and, 


“ perhaps, it 
upon both,” subject t to pee 


Johnson) involved in doubt 
ty, he was bound to decide in 


favor of liberty, according to the common 
Whenever the question of liber- 
ty — doubtful, the decision must be in favor 


te bi 
apers 
] take the Free Democrat, 
and support the Madison Courter, because Mr. 
Bright attempted to put it down, for its Free- 
Soilism. 
You have eleven readers in my family, three 
ns, three grandsons, three daughters, and 
the old couple. As I give them plenty of Free 
Soil papers, I haye no doubt that they will all 
vote right, when an my GRE offers. But I 
do not know a single 
Irishman out of my own family that takes a 
Free Soil newspaper, or that voted for Hale and 
Julian. The Catholics 
with the Old Democrats. Some of the Orange- 
men vote the Whig ticket, because the Catholics 
vote the Democratic. They hate each other 
It seems to me strange, 
as all the leaders in Ireland were A bolitionists. 
I have a list of toasts that were drank in Bel- 
fast, on St. Patrick’s day, 1817; the second 
toast is as follows: . 
“Civil Liberty and Political Independence to 
the People of every clime and of every color.” 
And O'Connell was so much opposed to ne- 
gro Slavery,that he returned some money that 
was sent to him from slaveholders, and 
ways headed his addresses from the words of 
- ized. No acute lawyer who uses legal terms | Byron: “Hereditary bondsmen, know 
with precision ever speaks of a practice which | who would be free, themselves must s 
he considers legal as being tolerated. Govern- | blow!” And the Catholic Bishop, Dr. Doyle, 
ments protect, but do not tolerate, men in the | when writing against the tithe 
enjoyment of their lawful rights. Abuses and | headed his letters with the wo 
nuisances are tolerated, but not innocent, law- }may your hatred of tithes be as lasting as 
your love of justice.” 
It appears to me that their love of justice 
slave, not on the ground that he was /egally | does not last long after they cross the Atlantic. 
Dr. M., the leader of the Unitarian 
(forbearance) hitherto exercised, and which it | Belfast, wae a strong Abolitionist. 
was deemed difficult, inconvenient, incongru- | Polk’s election, | wrste to my brother that I 
ous, or ungraceful, for him, as a slayeholder | had built an addision to my house, and had 
among slaveholders, to terminate. Thus Mad- | hung Dr. M.’s portrait in the centre -of the 
ace, and one of Washington on his right 
in man, and would | hand; and that when Mr. Polk was elected 
not consent that the Federal Constitution should | President, 1 would hang his on the doctor’s 
contain an admission of its legality. On the | left. He told my brother to say to me, that he 
whole, it is not to be admitted that a jurist of | did not think Mr. Pol 
Judge Matthewe’s attainments and standing | him, as he abhorred a slaveholder. 
admitting the legal- | doctor’s son came over to New Orleans, and 
ity of slaveholding, after having declared that | settled in the commission busin 
] positive mu- | married to a rich lady, the owner of thirty 
nicipal law, “no traces” of which could be | slaves; and my brother wrote me, last summer, 
He did not do it, as his words ‘show. | that he and his wife were expe 
it, | visit to his father, and that the doctor, who’ 
though deciding against a claim for m. | abhorred a slaveholder, was 


go almost in a body 


was 
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_ ‘__. For the National Era. 
LAND REFORM—ITS CONNECTION WITH 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


9 populated as is any portion of the Old 
Wor 


sume twenty-five m 


ing calculations: 
Total population of the United 


Whole number of square miles 
of the United States and Ter- 


lions. 


of depopulation, such as war, intemperance, 


millennial reign of justice, meroy, and truth 


of diminishing, contirifie to increase. 


legitimate fruitof the violation of those laws? 


thing, the inhabitants of those districts are 
sunk in the grossest ignorance and superstition, 


tion; but when, under our progressive system 


derstood and observed, will the sources of de- 
population, to a great extent, be dried up, and 
mortality become less frequent. 

The original thirteen States embraced but a 
little more than a tenth of our present terri- 
tory, their area being not much larger than 
Oregon Territory; and, at. the period of the 
American Revolution, they contained but about 
one-tenth of our present population. How 


marked the change! 
Within two years after the acquisition of 


California, and the discovery of gold, a great 
State bounds into the Union, with a population 
and rezources exceeding some of the original 
members of the Confederacy. We now num- 


ber thirty-one States and six Territories, with 


@ population of about twenty-five millions. 


resent time, would be considered a very small 


allowance ; still, if the above calculations are 
correct, (as I think any one may satisfy him- 
self, who will take the trouble to make the 
computation, that they are nearly so,) it is all 
@ person can hold, without diminishing the 
portion of others. 


We do not suppose that every individual is 


to become a landholder, but we do suppose that 
all who wish to become so, should have the 
privilege; and, to this end, equal privileges 
should be extended to all. 


We hold that every individuak’unless he has 


forfeited it, possesses an inherent right to a por- 
tion of the soil. The dictates of sound ation 
al policy, as well as of justice and equity, 
clearly indicate that these rights should be 
exercised. 


The same causes which have produced the 


system of landlordism in Europe, which has 
been productive of such a vast amount of mis- 
ery, and which has driven so many thousands 
to our own shores, are, to a certain extent, in 
existence here, and will, if not removed, wlti- 
mately produce the samo effects. 

The advocates of land monopoly, in this, as’ 
in every other ‘country, are generally men of 
wealth and capital, and hence possess an al- 
most unlimited amount of power and influence. 


Many of them are Government functionaries, 
and manage to bend to their wishes all its im- 
mense power and patronage. They are aim- 
ing to establish great moneyed aristocracy, by 
means of which they hope to contrel the suf- 


uous exertions that the advocates of free labor 

“a... trade can at all compete with them. 
@ subject of land reform is intimate] 

connected with the subject of Slavery; indeed, 


produced them. 
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Next to American Slavery, the subject of 
Land ge Ne the donation of hx oo 
lands, im quantities, to actual settlers, 
demands the fialediate etustdareltat of the 
American People. If we would provent the 
‘evils of an’ excessive land monopoly, under 
which Europe groans, we must use the neces- 
sary and timely precautions. To the adoption 
of such ® measure, we shall ultimately bo 
driven. At the present ratio of inérease of 
population of these United S it is plain to 
see, not many centuries can elapse, bofore 
this whole American continent will © as 


It is estimated. that our population doubles 
once in about twenty-five years. From the 
last census returns, it will be seen that our 
present population somewhat exceeds twenty- 
three millions, though, at present, I shall as- 
ns as nearer the truth. 
It will be sufficiently acourate for my present 
purpose, and will not materially affect the con- 

ions, to assume this as the result of the 
census of 1850, upon which to base ae 


Statesin 1850 - - - 259000,000 


titories - - - - 2,500,000 
Whole number of acres - - 1,600,000,000 


Number to the equare milo, in 1850, 10; 
one century hence, 160; two centuries, 2,560. 
Namber of acres to each in 1850, 60; one cen- 
tury henee, 4; two centuries, 1. Population, 
one century hence, four hundred millions; two 
centuries hence, six billion four hundred mil- 


One of two things is inevitable: either the 
ratio of increase will diminish, or such a result 
will follow. Taking into account the constant- 
ly increasing influx of population from abroad, 
together with the abolition of the great causes 


American Slavery, (for we intend to have it 
abolished,) and a thousand other evils, which 
have for ages existed, and which are the result 
of popular ignorance—so sure as the promo- 
tion of popular education is calculated to dis- 
sipate the evils of ignorance—so sure as the 


is about to be ushered in, will this ratio, instead 


It is frequently asserted that the ratio of in- 
crease diminishes as the country becomes more 
populous; and, as a proof of this, we are re- 
ferred to some of the most densely populated 
districts of the Old World—to China, for ex- 
ample. But is this the result of a necessary 
and unavoidable Jaw of our nature, or is it the 


It should be remembered, that, as a general 


and live in the most palpable violation of the 
laws of their physical and mental organiza- 


of popular education, these laws are better un- 


We have said that the whole number of 
square miles of the United States and Territo- 
ries is about 2,500 000—1,600,000,000 acres, 
which would give our entire population sixty 
acreseach. The population one century hence, 
at. the present ratio, according to the above 
estimate, will be about four hundred millions, 
four acres to each individual. This, at the 


frages of the people, and thereby the affairs of 
State ; and hence it is only by the moat stren- 


Slavery can only “successfully exist except 
throagh a monopoly of the soil. Hence, the 
desperate efforts which are being made by the 
slave propagandists to extend the area of Sla- 
very to the Pacific, and thus secure to Slavery 
a vast amount of territory, as the only sure 
means of affording to the slave States a mar- 
ket for their surplus cattle. Prohibit, by timely 
legisiation, this tendency to excessive land mo- 
nopoly, — you strike an effectual . blow 


avery. 
True statesmanship looks to ultimate conse- 
quences. We discourse largely and elequently. 
upon the evils which afflict the laboring classes 
| in the Old World, while, at the same time, we 
are fostering the same or similar causes which 


The agricultural in of this nation de- 
| mand <a amieteese this subject. 
Destined as America is to become the future 


beings, it becomes a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, that the inherent right to a portion 
of the soil should not become alienated. It is 
one of the plainest dictates of reason and com- 
‘mon sense, that those pursuits which contribute 
most essentially to the public welfare should 
receive the amount Ee Plage one 
ona t art upon which a thousan 

perms human vlnes = dependent i 

i ths of all the 
il of the civilized world, and upon 
; Fabocd hide talk co Tp = 
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misrule, 


dless, 
tenants at will, and are dependent on the land- 
lords for employment and the means of sub. 
sistence. -The consequence is, they are obliged 
to labor for what they can get; and if they are 
not satisfied with that, | are told to help 
themselves ; indeed, it has made the duty 
of the cy es aoe to get together and fix the 
wages of the laborer, making it a penal offence 
for the employer to give, or the laborer to re- 
ceive, more than a certain fixed sum, which, in 
many cases, has been as low as four shillings, 
and from that to six shillings’per week, though 
at the present time they sre, in goneral, better 


What should we think, in this country, should 
of the laborer? And yet that it has been cus- 


tory. And what are the causes which have 
contributed to such a state of things? Evyi- 
dently, the system of land monopoly is the most 
prominent one. But [ cannot dwell on these 
points. In view of the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of these United and the great 
accessions to our population from abroad, it 
becomes a matter of the greatest importance, 
that those principles upon which, alone, the 
maximum products of the soil can be attained, 


arrive—and that time is not so far distant as 


arable soil must be brought into requisition, to 
support earth's teeming millions. The present 
system of agriculture will soon become wholly 
inadequate to meet the demand. The aver- 
age products per acre must not only be two, 
three, four, as they are capable of being, but 
wt be increased to at least ten, if not twenty 
0. 


Finally, it would be a great source of revenue 
to the Government, as it would tend to the rapid 
settlement of the public lands, thereby greatly 
increasing the agricultural produvts of the na- 


direct taxation, would supersede the necessity 
of tariffs and restrictions on commerce, ‘and 


expenditures of the Government. The pecuni- 
ary intereste, therefore, of this nation, the dic- 
tates of sound national policy, as well as of jue- 


the great and fundemental principles of the 
Democratic creed. 

Resolved, therefore, That the donation of the 
public lands, in limited quantities, to actual 
settlers, is sound national policy. , 
The discussion of this subject incidentally 
involves, to some extent, the discussion of other 
kindred subjects—as revenue and its sources, 
the tariff, and sales of the public lands—which 
I must defer to a future occasion. 

J.C. W. 
Whiteford, Mich., Jan. 10, 1854. 


MEMOBIAL OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, 
Jn Pentsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, &c., 





INTO NEBRASKA.” 


sembled : 


Delaware, and parts adjacent, 
RespecTFULLY SHOWETH: 


long held, and openly professed to the world, 


our fellow-men in bondage, as now practiced 
in many parts of the United States, is totally 
irreconcilable with the just and benign prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. It requires no 
argument to show, that where the injunction 


yo also even so unto them,” is duly regarded, 
there Slavery must cease. 
To us it appears clear, that a system which 


‘had its origin in violence, and is alone main- 


tained by arbitrary power, which subjects men 
and women to the irresponsible control and 
disposal of persons with like passions as them- 
selves, must inevitably tend to the injury both 


the social and political welfare of our beloved 
country, and prevent the maintenance of that 
high standard of moral and religious obliga- 
tion which the Gospel enjoins. 


to the just and liberal principles upon which 


station among the nations of the earth. The 
declaration that “all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with an unalien- 


happiness,” and that Governments were insti- 


in practice, annihilate Slavery wherever it exists. 
It was for the support of the Declaration in 
which this doctrine is conspicuously set forth, 


to each other; and the people of the United 
States, in the Constitution from which Con- 
gress derives its authority, declare that, amosg 
the objects they had in view in framing the 
Government, were “to establish justice,” to 
“promote the general welfare,” and “to se- 
cure the blessings of liberty.” 

Neither in the preamble, nor in the Consti- 
tution itself, do we find an intimation of any 
power or authority being conferred upon Con- 


area, of Slavery. On the contrary, it was well 


formed out of that region. 


Christian religion, and so far been condemn 








izing the existence o 









after be admitted into the Union as a State 





y, as the people applying for admi 
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the magistrates have the power to fix the wages 
tomary to doso in England, is a matter of his- 


tion, and which, under an equitable system of 


would amply suffice to meet all the necessary 


AGAINST THE INTRODUCTION O¥ SLAVERY 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of | Philadelphia, t 
the United States of America, in Congress as- 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the Religions 
Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


That the religious Society of Friends has 


of our blessed Redeemer, “ All things whatso- 
ever yo would that men should do to you, do 


of the master and the slaves, be inimical to 


We are also fully persuaded, that hereditary 
and involuntary servitude is wholly repugnant 


the people of these United States assumed their 


able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


tuted to secure those — must, if carried out 


that the Congress of 1776 pledged themselves 


gress to promote the system, or to extend the 


understood at the time that Constitution was 
adopted, and for many years thereafter, that 
Slavery was expected to run its course and ex- 
pire in the States where it then existed, with- 
out spreading its blighting influences over any 
others. The history of the timés confirms this 
statement, and we have a striking illustration 
of its truth in the Ordinance of 1787, enacted 
by the Congress of the Confederation, and rati- } 
fied by the firet Con under the present | vehement attack upon Mr. Dougias’s bill, oc- 
Union. By this law, hereditary Slavery is for- } cupying two columns of the paper. After a 
ever excluded from the Territory on the north- ques 
west of the Ohio, the only one then held by | facts connected with it, the Hartford print says 
the United States. The wisdom of this nieas-| of Douglas’s bill : 

ure has been conclusively demonstrated, by the “This uncalled-for movement—this out-of- 
unparalleled ity, and growth in popula- 

tion and wealth, of the States whieh have been | from Illincis—astonished the country. The fact 


States, it shall be received with or without} 


alike the ob f thas eal vation’ purdiieed: 
P 0 0 ’ 
Bea Ay Siti’ Veaok’ 0 Makte te 


ent to the fe inducin lar igni vine eall to the rulers of. the nation ia to 
sencectiealt & path source os nisety et loose the bands of wikis 0 undo the 


vy burdens, go. 
that so the blessing of him is ready to 
perish, and hath none to help him, may come 


the 
Besides the evils resulting from Hawsen, 


| which of themselves form Py unanswerable ob- | 


a to the 8 , We conceive 
hat the permission to introduce Slavery into 
any part of the Territory in question would be 
in direct violation of the Missouri vanes 
act, passed by Congress in 1820, which de- 
clares, “ That in all that Territory ceded by 
France to the United States, under the name 
of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 deg. 30 
min. north latitude, not included in the State 
contemplated by this act, SLaveRY AND INVOL- 
UNTARY SERVITUDE, otherwise than as the pun- 
ishment of crimes, sHALL BE AND IS HEREBY 
FOREVER PROHIBITED.” 
| ‘In this act, the faith of the Government was 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged to leave thie 
condition of the Compromise forever undis- 
turbed. The fact is indisputable, that such 
was the general understanding of the law at 
the time of its enactment, and that but for this 
conviction and assurance, Missouri could not 
have been admitted as a slave State. 

But the bill now before Congress contem- 
| plates the abrogation ef this contract, and the 
virtual repeal of the eighth section of the law; 
thus throwing open that vast tract of coun 
to Slavery and involuntary servitude, whic 
by its provisions forever excluded there- 

om. 

_ If the Supreme Legislative Council of the na- 
tion can thus violate the pledge and annul a 


should be adopted. The time must ultimately) compact which it has deliberately formed, what 


confidence can be reposed in the probity of the 


many eeem to suppose—when every foot of | Government, or what security is there for the 


rights and the liberties of the people. It is giv- 
ing the sanction of its high example to prac- 
tices which, if carried into the concerns of pri- 
yate life, must be destructive to the integrity 
and truthfulness of the community. We sin- 
cerely hope, for the reputation of our common 
country and of its Government, that this obvi- 
ous dereliction from fidelity to contracts may 
be rejected. 

The Sovereign Ruler of the universe, who 
holds in his hand the destiny of nations, has 
declared, by his inspired servant, that “he who 
ruleth over men, must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God.” He can control the kingdoms 
of men, and set up or pull thém down, as He 
sees will most conduce to the spread of univer- 
sal righteousness. None are so great or £0 
powerful that He cannot punish them; none so 
weak and low as to be beneath His notice and 


tice and equity, demand the incorporation of| protection. Many are the instances on record, 
this measure into our bill of rights, as one of 


where He has been pleased to bless and pros- 
per a Government administered in His fear for 
the general good of the — and though 
He is long-forbearing, and slow to anger, yet 
there are also many proofs that national sins 
have incurred His just displeasure, and drawn 
upon their authors national calamities. 

We fervently desire that it may please“Him 
to influence those to whom the legislative au- 
thority is intrusted, with the wisdom which 
cometh from above, which “is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and of good fruits,” that thus they may con- 
duct the concerns committed to them, so as to 
secure to ourselves and our posterity the bless- 
ing of Heaven, and to sender this great and 
growing Republic a model of wise and virtuous 
government, and a praise and glory in the 
earth. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held in 

he 3d day of the second month, 
1854. Wu. Evans, Clerk. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
THE VOICE OF THE FREE STATES ON THE NE- 
BRASKA QUESTION. 


With the exception of what appears in the 
Albany Argus, and a few other prints of the 


an unwavering conviction that the holding of | Law and Croswell faction, not a word in favor 


of the Nebraska fraud appears ia the prosses 
of the free States, which is not dictated from 
Washington and published to order. The faint 
and timorous assent to that fraud expressed in 
the resolutions of the Democratic General 
Committee of this city, was of that description. 
The Boston Post, the New Hampshire Patriot, 
the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, speak as they 
are bid— 

“ As the prompter breathes, the puppot squeaks.” 
The free expression of the North among all 
parties—whether enemies of the Administra- 
tion or friends, whether Demccrate or Whige— 
is openly, earnestly, uncompromisingly against 
the measure. 

The other day we gave some examples of 
the disapproval with which the most conserva- 
tive part of the religious community regard 
the repudiation of the Missouri Compromise, 
and of the universal hostility which the Ger- 
man part of our population bear to it. To 
this we must add, that the Address of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who first took ground in op- 
position to the measure, is now extensively cir- 
culated in the German language. The New 
York Demokrat, now lying before us, contains 
tho entire Addrese,in German. 

Meantime, every day brings us new and 
stronger manifestations of the public feeling 
on this question. We give a few examples from 
journals just received, and now before us. 

PUBLIC OPINION AT THE EAST. 

We could hardly ask @ more significant in- 
dication of the universal feeling in the Eastern 
States on the question of repudiating the Mis- 
souri bargain of 1820, than the one which we 
are about to lay before our readers. Among 
the journals at the East, which have most. 
warmly supported the Compromiso of 1820, 
and most earnestly deprecated any further dis- 
cussion of questions connected with Slavery, is 
the Hartford Times, a daily paper published at 
the seat of Government in Connecticut, very 
widely circulated, and possessing, perhaps, more 
influence with the Democratic party than any 
other journal in the State. It took part early 
in counselling assent to the Compromise of 
1850, supported Mr. Cass in the election of 
1848, and has ever _— oe b yware — 
in its opposition to the Free Soil heresy. It has, 
iniesovemiiale guished itself as a-zealous friend 
of the present Administration. 

We have now before us the Hartford Times 
of yesterday, in which the leading article is a 


statement of the question, and some historical 


that such @ measure was seriously Aix d 
0 South- 


In the gradual diffusion of light and knowl- | comld not readily be comprehended. 
edge, the manifold evils of Slayery have com-]} ern member of Congress could be found to pro- 
manded the ettention of the of the | pose it. The bill - thrust into their faces, 


and they were told that we, of the free States, 


that ne: those Governments of the Mae who are in this movement, will make some 
ized world, which at one time sanctioned the| more slave territory for you from the lands 
iniquitous system, have passed laws prohibit-| which you of the South have 

ing it within their jurisdiction ; and the few | free forever, an arrangement which you have 
which still tolerate its existence, with the ex-| adhered to in good faith as true men and hon- 
ception of our own, are now entertaining or | orable legislators. We will make this free ter- 
maturing plans for its gradual or more speedy | ritory into slave territory without your asking, 


though you have taken all that was conceded 


Impressed with these considerations, we have | to Slavery, and made slave territory of it. * * 
seen, with felings of deep concern and sorrow,| “ But what 

that & Bill ie now before Con for the es. “Douglas for his uncalled-for measure? Why, 
tablishment of two Territorial Governments, in| freemen of the North and South! surprising 
that section of —s called Nebraska, legal-| enough, it is simply this, and nothing more: 
Slavery there, and pro.| He s i 

pty bag when any portion of it shall here-{ repe 


is the reason given by Senator 















that the Compromise measures ee 


















each of the Compromise 


ess agitations about 
them, for the sole object roa 
carrying upon their angry waves some ambi- 
tious : tisian to the 
never hope to get there by any other or fairer 
of one thing: that 
this last card of 
ves fall far short 
tions, whether they shall 
bill suddenly throu 
gress or not. We hope and trast that 
bill, so far as it relates to the Missouri Com- 
romise, will be defeated. We have had quite 
enough of this Presidential hobby-riding on 
Slavery agitation. It is annoying to the peace 
of our couatry, and an outrage upon the 
ple, North and South. 
sooner the people crush all such movements to 
arth, the better it is for them and the 
welfare of the Union. The country has not 
called for a repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
The South has not called for it. 
certainly has not. party 
public sentiment, has called for it. Why, 
was it thrust upon Congress #t this time?” 
PUBLIC OPINION AT THE WEST. 
ple in Mlinois think of the Nebras- 
ka ‘question may be inferred from the follow- 
we take from the Democratic 
Press, a Chicago journal, in founding which 
Mr. Douglas took a prominent 
reputed, in fact, to 


ae men Phe 

avel tation wi 
of helt political 
be able to push 


} ave been established b 
him, and to be, more than any other journal, 
his personal organ. 

This print, conducted by a nucleus of the 
been obliged to take ground in op- 
position to the repudiation of the Missouri Com- 
robation of the measure is, 
ressed; but it is the 
strongest indication which could be given of 
the entire unanimity of opinion on this subject 
in Northern Illinois, We quote from the Dem- 


promise. Its disap 
to be sure, cauti 


“4 Word of Caution.—The attempt now be- 
ing made in Gongress to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise will give rise to not a little ex- 
We believe the matter will find no 
favor with the Democracy of Illinois, however 
much they may dislike to differ with Senator 
Douglas. Duty to themselves, to their country, 
and the best interests of their 
much grester weight with t 
personal considerations. 
of the sterling Democracy of Illinois, and we 
think we only do them justice. 
caution, however, may not be amiss at this 
juncture. There are many men who will op- 
this measure simply because it was intro- 
uced by a distinguished member of the Dem- 
ocratic party. There are some that will op- 
pose it, who hold to many wild and absurd va- 
garies upon the subject of Slavery, the realiza- 
tion of which would explode our Union into 
fragments. Both these clésses will endeavor 
to induce Democrats to becorhe identified with 
them in opposing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise—the one class with the view of 
impairing the integrity of the Democratic par- 
ty—the other class with the view of adding a 
seeming strength to their impracticable 
tion. Now, our advice to Democrats is to 
possible of both clasees. What we 
do in carrying out our convictions of.duty in 
opposition to the repeal of the Compromise of 
emocrats, and in concert 
with Democrats. Any other course of action 
will impair the force of our efforts.” 
inois delegation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the excepticn of Richardso 
who is an humble follower of Douglas, wi 
the Nebraska fraud. 
ook to Col. Bissell, who is neither wanting in 
political nor personal courage, to take a de- 
cided stand against it. 


~One of the late supporters of Douglas’s claims 
to the Presidency, in Wisconsin, the Ozaukee 


Such is our estimate 


1820, let us do as 


“This Senator Douglas, it will be recollect- 
ed, we supported as 8 candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 1852. Our 
cheek tingles with shame at the remembrance 
that we ever, in the most remote degree, assist- 
ed to add to the political prominence of so ser- 
vile a doughface.” . 








WILLIAM ORTON, 
EUGENE MULLIGAN, 
General Partners. 
«Dated at Auburn and Baffalo, Febraary 1, 1854. 
COPARTNERSHIP. 
' Norman C. Miller, William Orton, Eugene Mulli- 
g* Elliot G. Storke, Edward Munson, and Charles 
. Coffin, being purchasers of the entire list of Publi- 
cations, art Plates, Copyrights, Type, Presses, 
Stock, &¢., of tho late firms, will, with increased facil- 
ities, continue the business as Publishers, Importers, 
and General Booksellers, at Auburn and Buffalo, un- 


der the firm of 4 

MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN. 
Dated at Auburn and Buffalo, February 1, 1854. 
Feb. 3—w 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH: 
MENT, 
HB above Establishment continues in successful 
operation during the winter ag well as summer. 
The number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been om the increase from yoar to year, for the 
past six F 00 until the last season, when the de- 
mands of the public far exceeded our power to ao- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
eee age for treatment give facilities tq the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and rayidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. [Dee. 8.] T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 


R. DD. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. D., 


Cee and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
streot, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 











YOUNG & CARSON, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 
tS Spe constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 
ries, which they offer on the most favorable 
terms. Baltimore, Jan. 15, 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Beta UES the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod. 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
foe of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
willing from a distance should give their town, coun- 
ty, and State, legibly. 
Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James. 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. Dec. —fhm 


CALVERLEY & HOLMES, 

J Baek tego px and Importers of Britannia 
Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 

&e., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 

opposite the White Swan. Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6m 


GEO, W. NEWCOMB, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


\ ] TLL pay Facey attention to collecting busi- 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, _ 


ANTHONY LANE, 


St and Exchange Broker, 38 Wall street, New 
York, a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Board, will purchase and sell on eommiasion 
(of a quarter of one per cent.) Government and State 
Stocks, Railroad and Bank Stocks, Railroad Bonds, 
and alJl other securitios usually sold at the Board. 
Orders from abroad solicited. 

References—D. Ebbetts, Cashier Union Bank; W. 
T. Hooker, Cashier Continental Bank; Arthur Tap- 
pan, Esq., New York. Jan. 10. 


PATENTS. 

7. C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 
e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 

aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawi 

and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 

consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 

and decisions in this and other countries. He alse 

















‘eontinues to devote cial attention to arguing 


rejected applications before the Commiasioner of Pa 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 
prosring @ great number of valuable patents. His 
ee for an examination at the Patent Office is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine years. Aug. 25—eow 





THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
8 the largest Quarto published in America, and 
eontains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 
zine, price 25 cents per annum. 
About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscriberaa premium of $1,000 as soon as their num- 
ber should reach 100,000. We have also offered pre- 
miums to the amount of $300, to be divided among 
25 persons sending in the largest number of subseri- 
bers. We hereby announee that all the above pre- 
miums will be awarded on the 25th day of March, 
1854. We aré also offering other inducements to 
subscribers and agents. ° 
Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to or- 
der, free of charge. 
Publishers of papers giving this one insertion will 
be placed en our subscription list for the year. 
. JONES & CO., 
Jan. 10. - Tribune Buildings. New York. 





ARNOLD'S, &4 STRAND, LONDON. 


HEREBY constitute Mr. Simon Willard, No. 9 
Congress street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 
my Watches in the United States of America. 


CHARLES FRODSHAM. 


Tho undersigned, having been appointed sole Agent 
tates for the salo of 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attontion to his extensive and valuable stock of Com- 
nsated Chronometer Watches, made b 
rodsham, and styled his “ New Series. 
Watches of the new series, Mr. Frodsham has suc- 
eceded—by a more perfect method of compensation, 
a more correct adjustment in isochronism, and an en- 
tirely new and peculiar construction of the train, by 
which more power is obtained without increase of 
sise—in producing timekeepers of wonderful and un- 
rivalled accuracy. The great importance of the im- 
proved Watches is a perfect regularity of time, under 
of climate, motion, and position. So 
perfect are the adjustments, that the most violent ex- 
ercise—-such as horseback riding, jumping, 40 —pro- 
duces on ~~ mee sensible —*. They aro therefore 
uliarl apted to railroad purposes. 
PeThe sclentific French critic, Mons. Borsendorf, in 
his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 
styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frods 
“ bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 
the flower of the English school.” 
The British Government have awarded Messrs. 
Amoid and Charles Frodsham the sum of £8,170, for 
tactple of their timekee 
One of Mr. Frodsham’s correspondents writes as 


Loxpon, April 26, 1853. 
Sir: I have much pleasure in givi 
of the Gold Compensation Lever 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate o 
under every variety of motion and climate. T 
has done in a most remarkable manner; its rate of 
for the first six months was five seconds per 
month, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any previous promise to ex- 
pect such performance, yet 
usual character of your improved watches, which you 
term your “new series.” 
I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas Bartirrt. 
To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 


the excellence of the 


believe it is only the 


The undersigned has received the following: 
Boston, October 5, 1858. 
Sir: I herewith give you an account of the re- 
rformance of the watch I 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation for 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. 
Bittrnes Brrees. 


the-way, over-the-fence dash of the Senator 4 


Boston, September 3, 1858. 
ted Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has varied but thi onds from mean time in six 
age by actual 


Mr. Simon Willard. 

The undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who, among m 
the excellence of Frodsham’ 
ers 


Enoch Train, Esq._ 
E. ©. Bates, Esq. 


eed shall be | f 


tches as timekeep- 


The subscriber would 








FOR CALIFORNIA. 


HE new, eplendid, and unrivalled steamship 
YANKEE BLADE, will sail for the Pacifie on 
Tuesday, $lst January, via Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, and Panama, affording an excellent opportuni- 
ty for engers at the intermediate ports. The 
ANKEE BLADE is to take her place in the Inde- 
ndent Line, to fun in eonnection with Commo¢ore 
andorbilt’s celebrated steam yacht NORTH STAR. 
and the justly colebrated steamship UNCLE SAM, 
rie a monthly line to brag apie Hs Sage 
or freight or , apply to : ‘ 
Jan. SL.  S $1 Courtlandt street., N. Y. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
f Nagrer remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we fecl in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numereut 
the eases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, whc 
have been restored from rime © even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, ite 





eupériority over overy other medivine of its kind is too 


apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtuer 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af- 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 
Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases had more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pre. 
— on mich the Le could depend for ee 
‘om attacks u ° —— rs) , an € 
introduction of The CHERR PECTORAL, This ar- 
ticle is the produet of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish rhe community with 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the Americar 
people are now themselves prepared to judge, and ] 
appeal with confidence to their decision. there ir 
any dependenes to be in what men of every 
class and station ce it has done for them ; if we 
can trust our own senses, when we see us af 
fections of the throat and lu field to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 


*] any reliance on anything, thon isit irrefutably proven 


that this medicine does relieve and does cure the clase 
Of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all oth- 
ors that are known to mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too fresly published, nor be too widely 
known.” The afflicted should know it. A remedy 
that cures is priceless to them. Parents should know 
it: their chil are priceless to them. All should 
know it; for health can be priced to no one. Not 
only should it be circulated here, but everywhere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How 

we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in tho-fact that already this article has made 
the circle of the globe. The sun nover sets on it 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few Fd 
ples. Although not in so use in other nitions 
as in this, it is em by the more intelligent i= 
almost all civilized countries. It is extensively em- 


in both , Asia, 
yet and the ee gh ng ge Life is 
as dear to its possessors there as here, and théy grasp 
at a valuable remedy ape fro ory heey = Un. 
most preparations of its kind. an expensive 
composition of conly material Baul s&s eiactee 
, bl =a 
— ea eg he to them, its quality is never 


CHERRY PECTORAL can 
Pareung this cours, I have the hope of doing 
some in the world, aa well as the satisfaction 


E 
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GILMAN'S MAIR DYE, 
The best article ever used, as hundreds can testify 
“| in this city and surrounding country. Read! Gr. 
MAN’S LIQUID HAIR DYE instantaneously chang. 
‘| es the hair to # brilliant jet Black or glossy Brown, 
which is permanent—does not stain or in sny way in- 
jure the skin. No article ever yet invented which 
will compare with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fas/s.— Boston Post, 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington eity, Invent. 
or and Solo Proprietor. 

For sale by Druggiste, Hair-Dressers, and Dealers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 


ALL—AND MORE—TOGETHER! 

UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, a// those 
popular ways of making money, which have claim. 
ed so much attention the past year, viz: 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, Rk. 
Harnan, Dr. Reose’s; H. 8. Holt’s, Shipman & 
rry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C, Anderson's, 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, or 
three of them will suit the wishes of each person look- 
ing out for some liberaily paying business, and thus 
y double or troble profits. To 
these have been added a number of new plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any wio 
might possibly be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 

he work is complete. Satisfaction is guaranticd. 
The whole will be sent to all enclosing $1, 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $ 








yield correspondi 





PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. 

GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Piano Fortes, 
« with or without the Molion—The subscriber, 
t in this city for the sale of these in- 
struments, (the reputation of which has become world- 
epared to offer them at 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satiafao- 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 
surpassed by those of any other house in the ci 
does not hesitate to say that he can present in 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He hag 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, at bargains, which he fearlessly as- 
serts wil defy competition. 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos; superior Melodeons, 
made by D. & H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 


Also, elegant upright, 


. Second-hand Pianos, nearly equal to new, at 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATE 
$33 Broadway, New York, 
Extensive publisher of Music, and dealer in Mu- 
s cal Instruments. The trade, teachers, and somina- 
ries, supplied on the most favorable terms. 
Music sent postage free. 





- REGULAR UNICED STATES MAIL LINE | 
OR Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Fitchburg, Nashua, 
Concord. Bellows Falls, &c¢, via Norwich and 
Worcester, Worcester and Nashua, Boston and Wor- 
cester, New London and Willimantic, and Palmer 


Passengers by this line leave pier No. 18, North 
River, foot of Courtlandt street, every day at 4 o'clock, 
P. M., (Sundays excepted.) 

Steamer CONNECTICUT, Capt. J. W. Williams, 
will leave New York every Tuesday, Thursday, and 


Steamer WORCESTER, Captain William Wiloox, 
will leave New York every Monday, Wednesday, and 


Passengers by this line arrive in time te save the 
early trains out of Boston. . 
An express freight train leaves Allyn’s Point for 
Boston immediately on the arrival of the steamboats. 
Passengers taken at the lowest rates fur New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Willimantic, Stafford, Manson, Palmer, 
Woreester, Boston, Fitehburg, Lowell, Lawronce, 
Nashua, Concord, Bellows Falls, and other places in 
Northern New Hampehire and Vermont. 
taken at the lowest rates. 

For further information, inquire of 2.8. MARTIN, 
at the office, on pier 18, North River, foot of Court- 
landt street. No freight received afte 
P. M. 








LARD OW, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN-_ 
DLES. 


0. 1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool- 

lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, 

quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 

Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 

Orders for any quantity executed promptly. Apply 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 
Adamantine Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 
LADIES’ INSTITUTE 

Of the Penn Medical University of Philadelphia. 

HE SPRING SESSION commences on the lat 
Monday in March, and continues four months. 

The teachings are thorough, liberal, and practival. 

The entire expenses of the session, exclusive of board- 

ing and Graduating Feo, will not exceed $140. 

particulars and announcement, address 

JOS. 8. LONGSHORE, M.D, Dean, 

Box 1,088, Phil. Post Office. 


NOTICE TO BRICK-MAKERS AND BUILDERS. 


ROPOSALS for making 1,000,000 of brick, for the 
Albany Manual Labor University, wili be reseiv- 
Also, proposals for laying 


full weight and prime 





ai 














ed until] 20th March next. 

ap the same, either in connection with the making, or 

as a separate job, will be received antil the lst of 

May. Proposals should be addressed to the under- 
ed, Lee Post Office, Athens county, Ohio. 

y order Ex. Board: M 

Albany, January 29, 1854, 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 


HE HORTIOULTURIST is a Monthly Journal, 
devoted to Horticulture and its kindred arts, Ru- 
ral Architecture and Landscape Garden 
ited by P. Barry, late Horticultural 
Genesee Farmer, and author of that popular work, 
“ The Fruit Garden.” To those who cultivate Fruit 
or Flowers, this work is indispensable, as it eontains 
full directions for eultivation, as well as everything 
new on the snbjevt, either in this country or in Eu- 


cope. 

Rae HORTICULTURIST is beautifully printed, 
aper, with costly illustrations on wood 
t contains 48 pages, without advertise- 
ments, and cach number has a full page ongraving on 
stone, of some rare fruit or flower, drawn from nature, 
by tho best living artist in this line. 
Trerms.— Two dollars per annum, tn advance. 
discount of 25 per cent. allowed to egents. Postmas- 
ters and others are invited to act as agents, to whom 
specimen numbers will be sent. free of postage, on ap- 

JAMES VICK, Jr., 

Publisher, Rochester, New York. 
P.S. A new volume commenced on the firat of 











GEO. M, SLOAN, J. C, IRVINE, 
LOAN & IRVINE, Attorneys at Law, Ne. 284 
Main street, Cineinnati, Ohio. 

George Frics, Alexander H. Mo- 
Guffey, A. McKenzie, Graham & McCoy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Smith & Sinclair, Smith, Bageley, & Co., Pitts- 
burgh ; N. D, Morgan, Auditor of State of Ohio; Geo. 
N. MeCook, Attorney Genera! of Ohio, Columbus; J. 
G. Hussoy, President Forest City 
Sinclair, Mason & Estep, Cleveland. 


w.C PARKER, 


0. 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole- 
gale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu- 








WALL PAPERS! 
ARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers snd Import- 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &c., 4o!, offer the 
ices, wholesale or retail. Orders 


PARRISH &HOUGH, 
No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 
WM, B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

ptly attended to. Particular 
such claims as are marked 
“Gone West,” &c., against persons residing in any 
of the Western States. Address as above, post paid. 


WALL PAPERS! 





promptly attended to. 














T. S. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 

IVES over 900 large, double-column octavo pages 

of choice reading matter in a year. Also, from 
12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excel- 
lence, besides from 150 to 200 wood engravings, all for 
$1.25, in clubs of four subscribers. The 
Monthly Magazine in the World! The T 
ume begins in January, 1854, 
story, or nouvellette, by Mr. Arthur, 
ANGEL oF THE HovsEHOLD.” . 
2 a year; 4 copies, one year, $5; 12 copies, one year, 
15, and one to getter up of club. Speer 
bors furnished free of charge. Lady's Book and Home 


agazine, , $8.50. Address, d, 
Maghsines one yout, O30. a ARTHOR. 
107 Walnut st., Philadelpbia. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS, &c, 
Prorue’s Patexr Orricz, 
No. 86 Nassau street, Now York. 
HE undersigned respeetfally gives notice that he 


is at all times prepared to pay spec 
to the proseeution of rejected applicati 


undertake to proseente rejected eases, receiving 2° 
compensation unless succerefal. 

Patent business ‘of every description, } 
fore the United States Commissioner or the Cireuit 
and United States Supreme Courts, promptly attend: 


ted at tho scat of 
. Elliot, Esq., formerly of the 
American Patent Office, possesses rare facilities 
immediate reference to the patented models, dra 

and other official matters. 
particular inventions at the Patént 
Offiee made cn moderate 


Persons wishing for 
to Patents or Invonti 
office or by letter. To those 
¢, that all the needful steps n 
t can be arranged by letter 


nsultations strictly con- 


and will contain a new 








on having as go an artile as has ever been had by | 2,0 


A » parti th 
x 5 ties. Roy ey " 


ation or advice relative 
at all times consult the 
ge, either.personally at hs 


jolicitor of Americ 
Rater ; Fa street, New York. 






















Tho National B 
Seventh street, oppa 
Single copy - 
Three co 
Five copies - - 

Daily National 

Payment in adv 

Rated of Advertis 
insertion, five cents 

Money to be fo 
amounts 4 be 
deposite. When mo 
Boston, New York 

New 
New York & 
Wostern notes. 
All communicati¢ 


ness of the r¢ 
dressed to G. BAT 
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PROHIBITION OF 
TY-SIX DEGR 














In Sena 





Mr. Prestpent: 
I approach thi 
mighty question, 
involves, oppress 
cloud, surcharged 
ruio, it seems to fi 
me painfully con 
the oceasion—hv 
can say, to ali th 
In delivering 
shall speak frank 
tions, withoat con 


anything fol! fra 
[Mr Dovaras,| 


which might seem 
test, [ desire to se 
it. Let not a wo 
direct attention, f 
scendent theme, b 
and Presidents a 
forget those ame 
place, and aro 34 
the antagonism of 
remember and to 
ties of opinion, w 
thirty-one sister J 
indissoluble tie, ¢ 
Unit, which we 3 
name of country. 

The question p 
tion is not surf 
which has ccc 
since the Declar 
every aspect it a 
whether we simp 
ritory it concerns 
tional policy whi 
question—that Q 
above others as 
things of life—wh 
ment. 

It concerns an 
the originai thirl 
with all the exist 
over prairie, fiold 
silver streams, skiy 
and constituting t 
can continent—on 
than three great E 
Italy, Spain, and J 
cession, has domi 
territory has alrea 
to the Garden o 
found, not merel 
gin character, bu 
situation, occupyi 
hemisphere, whic 
may well compa 
home. We are to 

Southward thro 


#0 here we have a 
the Euphrates. 
smiling products 
hand of God, is 
planted by our fa 
geration, or oven 
to 




















































































































































High eminent, 
Of vegetable go 

It is with rega 
are now called to 
of the lawgiver, 
polity which will 
ter. As tho twig 
the influences imy 
an empire—like t 
conceivable impor 
The bill now bef 
and equip two ne 
with governors, 8¢ 
legislators, judges 
machinery of civ 
at any time, wou 
attention. But, § 
justly excites a pet 
made—on pretong 
violation of solem 
principles of our f 
region to Slavery, 

According to 4 
now guarded ag 
prohibition, embo 
approved March 
admission of Mi 
sister State, and 
words : 

“Sec. 8. Be wt fi 
Torritory ceded by F 
the name of Louisia 
degrees and thirty m 
eluded within the lial 
thie act, SLAVERY 
otherwise than as t 
BE, AND IS HERKEB 

[It is now propo 
bition; but there 
cision as to the w4 
done. From tho 
in the report of tl 
the proposition hg 
and it promises to 
now, one thing 
now, like a river, 
in every form 1 
stance; with but 
and end-all—the 
of Slavery. 

At first, it prop 
the States forme 
be admitted into 
Slavery,” and did 
this prohibition. 
not satisfactory, ¢ 
proposed to dec 
the Missouri act 
ciples of the le 
called the Comp 
declared inopera 
and it is.now _ 
Prohibition, “be 
ciples of non-ing 
Slavery in the S 
nised by the le 
called the Com 
declared inopers 

All this is to b 
upon the Slave 
ing, with mingle 
indirection to fin 
I am not here 
support," Relat 
support. Relatin 
contained in dif 


votes—some pe 
and some yotin 
wait dh all, th 
unit, embodying ¢ 
promise, if you ¢ 
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